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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LAaMp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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Unfathomalle Riches! 


HE human Heart that beats in the breast of our 
Divine Redeemer is the source of unending 


T graces for men. Love for God and love for 
men abound in that Heart to a degree that passes 
comprehension. From the moment of His Incarnation, 
Our Lord in His human nature has been unstinting 
in manifesting that two-fold love for the Father and 
His creatures. His love streams forth from the Sacred 
Heart as from an inexhaustible font, adding to the 
external glory of God the Father and replenishing the 
poor battered hearts of men with a love that knows no 
limits. The Redemption wrought for us by Christ 
through His bitter passion and His death was a labor 
of love; its effects for us can be measured only in the 
infinite terms of Divine Love. 

From the day on which the Apostles first began to 
comprehend the surpassing love of Christ the Master, 
to be manifested in all sublimity on Calvary, human 
veneration was directed towards that organ of His 
Body that is known as the source of love—His Sacred 
Heart. Whether or not the Apostles used this specific 
term matters not; they rendered worship to the love 
of Christ which that burning Heart does symbolize. 
The early Fathers of the Church were most eloquent 
in their praise of the humiliated Person of Christ, as 
it was in this role that He could manifest His love 
most completely. The Christian poets of antiquity 
extolled the merciful charity of Christ manifested 
through the Blood that gushed from His open Side. 
The earliest liturgies presented this devotion to the 
Sacred Humanity of Our Loving Saviour—to the pub- 
lic offices of the Church—for it is only because of the 
association of His nature with ours that we can arrive 
at the culmination of love for God that will last for all 
eternity. And so devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is no recent thing in the annals of the Church, but a 
devotion as ancient as any that Christ revealed di- 
rectly to the first of His followers. 

That God chose to use a humble nun in Burgundy 
as the channel through which this devotion to His 
Love might be extolled is a further sign of His pas- 
sionate charity towards His human children. When 
the world was growing cold, when men had begun to 
vilify His Holy Name, when they no longer hesitated 
to spurn the most precious of His gifts—His own 
Body and Blood in the Sacrament of the Altar—Our 
Lord ilimself appeared to Saint Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, to ask a renewal of fervor towards that 
source from which all blessings flow to us. Through 
this chosen vessel Our Lord made known His desire 
for consecration and reparation, that we might repay 


to some degree the unrequited love He has tried in 
vain to lavish upon the hearts of men. The human 
soul that claims to love Our Saviour cannot be hesitant 
or half-hearted in responding to His pressing invitation 
for a return of His love. 

Gifts immeasurable can come to us through conse. 
cration. Through consecration to the Sacred Heart, if 
we may paraphrase St. Paul, we “will be able to com. 
prehend with all the Saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and heighth and depth” of the love of God for 
man. Consecration is no idle act; the Father of the 
whole Church has taught us that it must of necessity 
bear fruit. “Faith, charity, zeal in prayer, temper- 
ance—these are the living proofs of a vital and fruit- 
ful consecration,” said Benedict XV. “If they do not 
exist within us, the fault is ours alone. Christ has 
promised them to those who seek them through His 
Sacred Heart.” And if we truly love that Sacred Heart 
we will not be reticent in offering constantly acts of 
reparation for all the wounds It has received from the 
thankless hearts of men. 

A moment of reflection on the agonizing Heart of 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane should make us 
realize how deeply wounded His Sacred Humanity can 
be. And when we think of the numberless hours that 
Christ has waited in the Tabernacle for one slight act 
of reverence or devotion to His love, only to wait in 
vain, our thoughtless minds should be aroused to the 
duty we have neglected—that of atoning for the insults 
and betrayals on the part of those for whom He 
suffered. 

To taste of the unfathomable riches that Chris: 
intends for us, we must strive to make our hearts like 
unto His. We must be submissive and charitable as 
He was. We must be ever sincere in our pledges 0: 
love, never setting limitations on our loyalty. We must 
be zealous to spread the good tidings of His limitless 
love to every creature, that they too may come to Him 
through His Sacred Heart. We must make our own 
love for Him transcend every other movement of affec- 
tion that stirs in our souls. 

All this we can do by consecration, sincere and 
entire, and reparation, constant and generous. Once we 
have tasted of the love of Christ, we must be faithful 
to that love forever, taking as our standard the example 
of Christ Who, “having loved His own who were if 
the world,” loved “unto the end.” And our daily 
prayers should be directed in complete union with His. 
The Sacred Heart of Jesus, which burns with love for 
us, alone has power to make our hearts burn with love 
for Him! 
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NE hundred and ten years ago a sermon was 
() preached in the University Church of St. Mary 

the Virgin, Oxford, England, by an Anglican 
clergyman of profound sincerity and burning piety. 
The preacher was John Keble, and the subject of his 
sermon was “National Apostasy”. It was inspired by 
a deep sense of loyalty to the Established Church of 
England, whose position was seemingly jeopardized at 
that time by the action of 
Parliament in suppressing cer- 


Cy 


fad of the Oxford Movement 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


eval devotion; Edward Bouverie Pusey, the far-vis- 
ioned but determined believer in the divine purpose of 
the English Church; John Keble, sensitive but intensely 
serious soul, and a poet of no mean ability; Frederick 
William Faber, William George Ward, Henry Edward 
Manning, Robert Isaac Wilberforce—to name only 
those whose efforts were outstanding in the early days 
of this momentous Christian revival—all these were 
responsible in some measure 
for the famous “Tracts for the 





tain Anglican Bishoprics in 
Ireland. (Actually the Bishop- 
rics were extraneous — the 
poverty-stricken Catholic 
peasants of Ireland being 
obliged to support through 
direct taxation a whole series 
of diocesan set-ups of an 
alien faith. They naturally 
welcomed relief, even though 
it was but partial). The 
Church, or a part of it, was, 
to Keble’s mind, in grave 
danger of becoming trans- 
formed into a department of 
state. His sermon on July 14, 
1833, was not, by scholastic 
standards, to be ranked among 
the classics of impassioned 
prose. But there were after- 
effects of that sermon that a 
whole century was to remem- 
ber. It marked the beginning 
of the Oxford Movement, a 
religious revival the import of 
which can still be felt. Catho- 
lis, Anglicans, and Protes- 
tants of all shades have 
profited in different ways by 





The sermon set in motion 
the activities of a group of 
Oxford scholars, fore- 
most among whom was John Henry Newman, Fellow 
of Oriel College, Vicar of St. Mary’s, and Select 
Preacher to the University of Oxford. Associated 
with him were a galaxy of brilliant minds of religious 
and philosophical bent, the like of which has not been 
equalled in the annals of England’s literary history. 
Richard Hurrell Froude, the ardent admirer of medi- 





Entrance to the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
It. Oxford. Eneland, with which the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement were closely identified. 





Times”. Those tracts, now 
hidden in remote corners of 
research libraries, and to all 
appearance dull, dry, dog- 
matic essays in Church his- 
tory and polity, aroused a 
nation. They advanced a 
proposition, not new but never 
previously popularized, that 
the Church of England was a 
Catholic body, a branch at 
least of the Church of Christ. 
They claimed for the Estab- 
lishment a continuity with the 
Ecclesia Anglicana of the 
middle ages; they claimed, 
often against the strongest 
kind of denials on the part of 
those for whom they claimed 
it, Apostolic Succession for 
the Anglican Episcopate; they 
claimed moreover lawful pos- 
session of the Seven Sacra- 
ments in the Church of Eng- 
land. The last tract, number 
ninety, tried to prove that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Belief 
of the Anglican Communion 
in no wise contradicted the 
universal faith of undivided 
Christendom. (A casual 
glance at these Articles will 
reveal that aspersions on the 
Catholic doctrines of Transubstantiation, Invocation of 
the Saints, the Sacrifical nature of the Mass, are, to 
say the very least, violent. To discover a possible 
Catholic interpretation of several of them would re- 
quire great strength of loyalty to an organization that 
one holds, in good conscience, to be part of the 
indefectible Church). The public issuance of Tract 
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Number Ninety produced a storm of antagonism on 
the part of peers and prelates and provoked open 
persecution of its authors. Until its almost universal 
condemnation, few of those influenced by the asser- 
tions in the Tracts had made their way to Rome, but 
the violent animosity brought to fruition a latent grace 
and conversions then began. The Church founded by 
Christ upon the Rock of Peter was never known to 
have issued contradictory 
articles of faith and had no 
need of skilful interpreters 


to show that what looks 
like black is really es- 
sentially white. These Ox- 


ford converts were to play 
a noble role in revivifying 
the cultural dominance of 
the Catholic minority in 
England. More than that, 
they were to give it worthy 
shepherds — priests, 
bishops, and at least two 
Cardinals. 

But the Church of Eng- 
land profited by the Oxford 
Movement as well as the 
Church of Rome. At first, 
official Anglicanism was in 
turn shocked, bewildered, 
dismayed, irate against ad- 
herents who boasted of her 


Catholicism. Cajoling, 
threatening, contemning 
were of no avail. The 


“Catholic” party expanded 
in numbers, influence and 
importance. Its attempts 
at reviving Catholic cere- 
monial and externals of 
worship in the official state-controlled organizaticr: 
were bitterly attacked; it triumphed eventually over 
every one of the attacks. Today there is hardly an 
Anglican Church in the whole world that does not 
manifest in at least one particular some point won by 
the Ritualists in diocesan or civil courts. And as 
Anglicanism has profited by the return to use of so 
many of the helps to worship that are traditionally 
Catholic—the altar cross, candles, formal liturgical 
practices, the result is that Christian worship is no 
longer cold and empty. The bare preaching house of 
the American Protestant tradition is rapidly passing. 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist and even 
Baptist churches owe a debt to the men of Oxford 
who saw in Catholic practices many elements worthy 
of imitation. 


These two consequences—numerous conversions to 
the Catholic Church, and an uplift in the standards of 
worship of the separated Western Christians—were 





John Henry Newman 
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they the purpose of the Oxford Movement? The ques. 
tion is rhetorical. Newman, Keble and Pusey had se 
into activity a series of aims whose consequences they 
themselves may not have dreamed of. But a slende 
stream of conversions and a superficial enrichment o{ 
ecclesiastical ceremonial did not form part of thei: 
plan. 

The English Church was Catholic—this they held, 
But many inescapable con. 
sequences flow from sucha 
premise. If the English 
Church is Catholic, what 
about the Unity of the 
Church? Is the Romay 
Church Catholic, the Ortho. 
dox Church Catholic a 
well? To hold that the 
Church of England is ex. 
clusively Catholic (and the 
proposition is so offensive 
to Christ’s will to save all 
men that no serious scholar 
ever did maintain it) would 
be an acknowledgment of 
the origin of a Church long 
after the death of Christ, 
the only Person upon 
Whom such a Body might 
be built, for the English 
Church began in the time 
of Augustine of Canter. 
bury (who, incidentally, 
held his commission from 
a Roman Pope). To hold 
that all three groups are 
Catholic vitiates the offi- 
cial statement of at least 
two of them—those whose 
seats are at Rome and Con- 
stantinople. Both these organizations lay claim to at 
exclusiveness in the possession of the full truths en 
trusted by Christ to His Mystical Body. And of the 
two organizations, only one ever claimed the loyalt 
of the English nation, that whose Pontiff Gregory sent 
Augustine to Albion. All the masterful attempts i 
disprove the Roman origin and the Roman allegiance 
of the English Church prior to the reign of King Henry 
VIII flicker and fade in the light of objective historical 
fact. 


Newman faced this series of facts. In 1845, after 
a long period of reflection and prayerful consideration 
he made his submission to the Catholic Church whose 
center is at Rome, where dwells the successor of the 
Fisherman whom Christ called the Rock. Some of his 
followers had reached the same conclusion earlier that 
had he, and they rejoiced exceedingly to welcome their 
leader at the conclusion of his homeward journey. 
Manning and Wilberforce came in later. Keble died 
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before the problem of the choice of allegiance best 
suited to his convictions pressed heavily upon his 
sensitive soul. Edward Bouverie Pusey reflected, hesi- 
tated, finally settled down to satisfaction with the 
Anglican compromise. Satisfaction? In 1865 Dr. 
Pusey wrote: “We readily recognize the Primacy of 
Rome .. . neither is there anything in the supremacy 
itself to which we should object.” * He remained an 
Anglican because he 
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them for acceptance to the whole Establishment). This 
phase of Anglican hopefulness for the return of Eccle- 
sia Anglicana to the fold of Peter was prevalent in 
High Church circles until 1896, when the promulgation 
of the Bull Apostolicae Curae of Pope Leo XIII speci- 
fied the Catholic position on Anglican Orders, a dec- 

laration that was in the absolute sense irrevocable. 
New consciousness of the need for recognition, with- 
out reservation, of the 





hoped that many other, 
if not all, Anglicans 
would come to see the 
same point of eventual 
necessity of submission 
to the supremacy of St. 
Peter’s successor. (The 
more recent development 
among High Church An- 
glicans for the consum- 
mation of a series of 
“reunions” among sepa- 
rated Christians to bring 
about a ‘non - Papal” 
Catholic Church can 
hardly be credited to the 
intentions of a _ leader 
like Pusey. This one 
quotation is sufficient 
proof of the contrary). 
Other Tractarians took 
a similar view. Bishop 
Forbes of Brechin, be- 
fore the Vatican Council 
had defined the doctrine 
of the Infallibility of the 
Pope as a matter of 
faith, wrote an explana- 
tion of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles in which the su- 
premacy of the Pope 
was clearly stated as a 
not insuperable barrier 
on the road to Corporate Submission of the entire 
Anglican Body. The Association for Promoting the 
Unity of Christendom which was formed in 1857 was 
founded to pray for the eventual “reunion” of the 
Roman, Greek and Anglican Churches. Its early mem- 
bers included some Catholics, notably Ambrose Phil- 
lips de Lisle, but in 1864, the Holy Office censured the 
doctrinal stand of the Association and forbade Catho- 
lics from joining it because, tacitly at least, it com- 
mitted its members to the acceptance of the erroneous 
Branch Theory, which would distort the true nature 
of the One Church of Christ. The Association con- 
tinued to exist for many years and Anglicans who re- 
mained in it did not hesitate to discuss the Roman 
claims and agree to accept them (or rather present 





* Quoted from ‘Anglican Papalists’’ by Donald Hole, p. 14 








The late Lord Halifax, ardent proponent of the ideals of the 
Oxford Movement who labored zealously until his death in 
behalf of Christian Unity. 


position and power of 
the Holy See according 
to the clearly-expressed 
teaching of Christ, the 
apostolic tradition of 
unified headship in the 
Church, and the constant 
Catholic principle of 
loyalty to the Bishop of 
Rome, began life anew 
in 1903. We have often 
repeated in these pages 
the story of the vision 
of the Father Founder 
of the Society of the 
Atonement, who com- 
mitted his infant con- 
gregation to the work of 
propagating the true 
teaching of the Church 
concerning the Papal 
prerogatives while yet 
an Anglican. In his 
work he was assisted by 
advice from the late 
Lord Halifax and Dr. 
Spencer Jones, both of 
whom continued to bring 
home to Anglicans the 
need for corporate sub- 
mission to the See of 
Peter on the part of all 
their co-religionists. 
From the efforts of these three men has developed in 
the present day the work of the Church Unity Octave 
Council (an Anglican Society of clergymen and lay 
people). Its 1943 report indicates that over 1100 
clergymen of the Church of England promised to ob- 
serve the Octave for the return of all separated Chris- 
tians to obedience to the Holy See. ‘“Anglo-Papalism” 
as a party label has taken on a new meaning. There 
are those in the Anglican Church who would tomorrow 
prostrate themselves at the feet of the Sovereign 
Pontiff as obedient children, but whom love, mistaken 
if you will, but sincere, of the observance of the An- 
glican expression of devotion keeps without the pale 
of visible Unity. They think that there is hope for the 
corporate “Reunion” of Anglicans with the Holy See. 








Are these the legitimate heirs of the Oxford leaders 
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of a hundred years ago? We think they are. “Liberal” 
Catholicism, “Modern” Catholicism, “Moderate” or 
“Comprehensive” Churchmanship—none of these or 
other brands of Anglican peculiarities share anything 
in common with the Catholic ideals of the great Tract- 
arians. These latter realized more than anything else 
the value of the Catholic Faith, entire and undiluted. 
They hoped to find it in their own religious body. 
When they did not, they examined the claims of Rome 
dispassionately. Those who were given the cherished 
gift of faith entered the portals of the Eternal City 
joyfully. In the souls of each of them was the firm 
realization that they could not jeopardize their own 
hopes of salvation by waiting for vast numbers to go 
with them on the journey. They, individually, realized 
in their own souls the fulfillment of the Faith for 
which they strove. 

If there are a large body of Anglicans today who 
share the doctrinal standards of the Tractarians, that 
body is the “Anglo-Papalists”. In one sense they are 
more fully cognizant of the necessity of submission 
than were their forerunners of a century ago. They 
have the advantages of a fuller literature on the ques- 
tions at issue; they have as exemplars the heroes of 
the Movement who disdained all kinds of contumely 
in the pursuance of their vision; they even have the 
notable examples of the corporate submissions or, as 
some would prefer, ‘“‘mass conversions” of certain reli- 
gious societies of their own kindred. They even have 
at their disposal the unflinching doctrinal statements 
of Rome in connection with the particular questions 
they ask. Rome has never stooped to compromise. 
The question of whether she might modify her dis- 
ciplinary measures if these would stand in the way of 
the return of a large body of Anglicans to her Fold 
cannot be answered until that return becomes tangible. 
For Rome has let it be understood that there will be 
no talk of disciplinary concessions without submission, 
unreservedly, coming first. Anglo-Papalists are con- 
scious of all this. It is their periodicals that make this 
fact so evident to us, rather than our own. 

Is Rome itself conscious of their existence as a 
group? In the Encyclical Mortalium Animcs, Pope 
Pius XI said: “There are actually some, though few, 
who grant to the Roman Pontiff a Primacy of honor 
and even a certain power of jurisdiction” (though this 
latter statement is qualified to a degree by what 
follows). For them, as for all other seekers after true 
Christian Unity, he can only say with Lactantius of 
old: ‘The Catholic Church is alone in keeping the 
true worship. This is the fount of truth, this the house 
of faith, this the temple of God; if any man enter not 
here, or if any man go forth from it, he is a stranger 


to the hope of life and salvation. Let none delud& 
himself with obstinate wrangling. For life and salva. 
tion are here concerned, and these will be lost foreve; 
unless their interests be carefully and assiduously 
kept in mind.” (Divin. Inst. lv, 30, 11-12). To senti- 
mental hearts, this is a hard saying; to those who would 
unqualifiedly heed the call of Christ, these are words 
of wisdom. 

And what about the excuse so often proffered in 
answer to the question “Why then do you tarry?”: 
“Because we hope to bring many others with us.” 
Charity constrains us from retorting. We have no 
right to judge in particular instances. We can see, if 
we try, some of the love that prompts these separated 
brethren of ours with hopefulness not only for their 
own conversion but that of many others. But we could 
not ourselves be guilty of that grave offense against 
true charity that would discourage sincere men and 
women from becoming Catholics individually. The 
Catholic Church tells us and them that one’s own 
spiritual security is far more important than the hope 
of salvation for others. Father Paul James Francis, 
who cherished throughout his long life a deep affec- 
tion for Anglicans, and whose pleas in defense of those 
who spoke of “Corporate Reception” were many times 
often misunderstood, often, indeed, by Catholics, in 
speaking of his own conversion to the full faith of the 
Apostles, said: 

“We must not depreciate or seem to disparage the 
individual process of convert-making. We are much 
too grateful for our own admission into the Fold of 
Peter not to stretch out a loving hand to every indi- 
vidual soul, who is contemplating the same step, with 
a glad cry of help and encouragement. We want ali 
our dear Anglican friends and brethren to know, that 
wide-open arms and a heart brimful of joyous welcome 
awaits everyone of them, who now or hereafter, turns 
toward Graymoor asking us as a medium of entrance 
into Peter’s ship.” (THe Lamp, Dec., 1909, p. 279). 

The end of the Oxford Movement is not yet. The 
aims of those who set it in motion might well be ex- 
pressed as simply these: the Catholic faith, whole and 
entire, for the people of England. Anglo-Papalists 
are still pursuing that aim. May Almighty God in His 
ineffable goodness lead them singly or in groups in 
this our day to realize the fulfillment of their beliefs 
by full and complete submission on their part to the 
authority of His Vicar on Earth. Then only might 
it be said that the Oxford Movement had come to a 
definite close, and that only its effects live on. Whaole- 
hearted prayer on the part of those who seek and 
those who have found alike will hasten the coming of 
that day. 








The Church is not an association of Christians brought together by chance, but is a divinely 
established and admirably constituted society having for its direct and proximate purpose to lead 
the world to peace and holiness——LEO XIII., Encyclical Sapientiae Christianae. 
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Polish - American Friendship 


By H. C. McGinnis 


oy 


MERICAN sympathy for Poland in her hour 
A of agony has many deep roots. It is founded 

upon a deep respect, a great admiration and 
an undying gratitude. The respect derives from Polish 
progress in freedom and justice, a progress which took 
constitutional form nearly a half century before Colum- 
bus sighted the New World. The admiration stems 
from the Poles’ undying efforts to preserve their 
national integrity. The gratitude comes from the many 
Polish contributions to our national independence and 
to our subsequent progress. Since postwar Poland 
will most certainly need many concrete proofs of 
unswerving American friendship, it is well that we 
tefresh our memories concerning the bases upon which 
Polish-American friendship is founded. 

Americans recognize the democratic kinship between 
them and the Poles when they recall that Poland made 
definite achievements in democracy in the fifteenth 
century, when the first Polish parliament met in 1454. 
A strong Catholic State, Poland was beginning to 
exemplify the political and social philosophies of Saint 
Augustine and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

These early advances in Polish justice were called 
the Statutes of Nieszawa and constituted Poland’s 
Magna Charta. Under them, the masses of the country, 
the gentry, plus the nation’s nobles, were given definite 
voices in the government. Local legislative assemblies 
were established, empowered to decide important com- 
munity matters. They even fixed taxes, a privilege 
unusual in that day and age. When this parliament 
later developed into a two-house body, both Church 
and State were represented in the upper house. For 
Medieval Polish government was based upon the reli- 
gious pattern and aimed its operating principles at that 
morality which derives from the spiritual conception 
of life. Like America’s Founding Fathers, Polish 
statesmen of that period believed all sound government 
demands religion and morality. 

But 1454 marked neither the first nor the last advance 
in Polish liberty and justice. Twenty-one years be- 
fore, two hundred years before the English established 
the right of habeas corpus, Poland guaranteed each 
individual’s liberty by a decree known as Neminem 
Captivabimus. In 1573 the nation granted religious 
freedom to all. Since religious persecution had be- 
come rampant in Europe, Poland became a haven for 
teligious refugees and oppressed minorities. 

However, the course of Polish justice was not 


smooth. There were the usual conflicts with selfish 
interests which were sometimes supported by neigh- 
boring autocratic governments that feared Poland’s 
growing democracy. While the Statutes of 1454 en- 
franchised landed gentry, they did not enfranchise the 
lower classes. During the next three and one-half cen- 
turies, Polish lovers of justice strove constantly to 
extend the franchise to all. They finally brought about 
the Great Parliament of Poland, a body which sat in 
session from 1788 to 1792. After three years of 
deliberation, this congress evolved the Polish Con- 
stitution of 1793, one of the greatest documents of 
liberty and justice ever promulgated. 

The principles of this Constitution closely resemble 
those of the American Constitution. It established a 
general assembly based upon the nation at large and 
instituted majority rule. (Previous assemblies, while 
elected, represented only certain classes.) It also estab- 
lished a cabinet of ministers and pronounced constitu- 
tional limitations upon royal power. Although the 
deliberations which attended this document’s birth 
were as bitter, if not more so, than those which charac- 
terized our own Constitutional Convention, its political 
and social reforms were safely accomplished without 
bloodshed, much to the chagrin of neighboring mon- 
archies. These monarchies did not permit this feeling 
to overwhelm them, however; for two years later, in 
1795, Russia, Austria and Prussia moved in, parti- 
tioned Poland and held her captive for a century and 
a quarter until World War I set her free. 

Poland’s history immediately preceding its parti- 
tioning is particularly interesting to Americans, for its 
central figure was General Thaddeus Kosciuszko. This 
great Pole’s contributions to American freedom are 
everywhere recognized. In 1776 he became Wash- 
ington’s chief engineer. With General Gates in 1777, 
his choice of battlegrounds and his fortifications 
against Burgoyne’s advance, particularly at Saratoga, 
were largely responsible for Burgoyne’s surrender. He 
was then entrusted with the all-important job of fortify- 
ing the Hudson and its key position at West Point. It 
was he who recommended West Point as the site for 
a national military school. 

For his six years of service in the Revolution, he 
was elected to the Society of the Cincinnati, while 
Congress made him a landowner by a large land grant. 
Seventeen years later, during his second visit to this 
country, he performed an act which stamped him as a 
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pioneer in the emancipation of the American Negro. 
Giving Jefferson power of attorney, he struck a final 
blow for American justice. Listen to this: 


“I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my departure 
from America, do hereby declare and direct that should 
I make no other testamentary disposition of my prop- 
erty in the United States hereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole thereof in pur- 
chasing Negroes from among his own and any others 
and giving them liberty in my name, in giving them 
an education in trades or otherwise, and in having them 
instructed for their new duties of morality which may 
make them good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, 
husbands or wives, and in their duties as citizens, 
teaching them to be defenders of their liberty and coun- 
try and of the good order of society, and in whatsoever 
may make them happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 

“Fifth day of May, 1798. T. Kosciuszko.” 


In this gesture, the Catholic Kosciuszko came into 
plain view. The document shows how strongly Catho- 
lic teachings had become his motivating principles. It 
epitomizes a large part of Catholicism’s traditional 
standards: good conduct towards neighbors, exemplary 
parenthood, proper marital conduct, conscientious citi- 
zenship, defense of liberty, protection of good order in 
society, and the achievement of a happy and useful 
life. The act itself, together with its causes, its sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, its self-abnegation, its 
thoughtfulness for others and its sheer humanness, 
constitute an easily read blueprint of Catholicism when 
wholeheartedly and properly lived. 


Unfortunately, when Kosciuszko died, Jefferson was 
old and feeble, so the testament was never carried out. 
In 1826, the legacy was used to found the Colored 
School of Newark, the country’s first educational insti- 
tution for Negroes. Appropriately enough, it bore the 
name of Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 


Kosciuszko’s fight for freedom did not end with the 
close of the American Revolution. Four years later, 
his country called him to the supreme command of its 
army when Russia’s Catherine, thoroughly alarmed by 
Poland’s Constitution, decided to crush European 
democracy in its shell. During the next three months, 
he saved the Polish army time after time by his skill 
and bravery, but to no avail. Russian intrigues had 
undermined the king and many nobles who agreed to a 
peace which virtually enslaved Poland. 


Kosciuszko made his way to France, seeking heip 
for his hapless people, but Continental politics 
prevented his getting it. Meanwhile the Polish peopic 
were not idle. Secret patriotic societies sprang up 
everywhere and finally a delegation was sent to ask 
Kosciuszko to lead Poland back to freedom. Kos- 
ciuszko accepted unhesitatingly. On the 24th of March, 
1794, he attended Mass in the Capuchin Church, had 
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the priest bless his sword, and then walked to the 
town hall amid the dense throngs which had gathered, 
At his army’s head, he took his oath as Poland’ 
leader. 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, swear in the sight of God 
to the whole Polish Nation that I will use the power 
entrusted to me for the personal oppression of none 
but for the defense of the boundaries, the regaining oj 
the independence of the nation, and the firm establish. 
ment of freedom. So help me God and the innocent 
passion of His Son.” 

Then he ordered read an act announcing Poland's 
independence. The document unmistakably showed the 


influence of what Kosciuszko remembered of the 
American Declaration of Independence. Nobles and 
peasants alike signified their acceptance. Kosciuszko 


had become to Poland what Washington was to 


America. 

On April 4, 1794, Kosciuszko engaged Russia’s 
superior army at Raclawice. The Polish peasants, 
armed with scythes, pitchforks and other crude 
weapons, with their leader ever ahead, swept like a 
tornado upon the enemy to gain a most glorious 
triumph. Prussia now came to Russia’s aid, for Prus- 
sia’s autocrats feared that the democratic tide, re. 
cently victorious in America, might sweep the world, 
Now most hopelessly outnumbered, the Poles fought 
on, but their doom was plainly seen when Austria 
joined their enemies. 

The end came at Maciejowice, October 10th, 1794, 
Kosciuszko had three horses shot from under him, 
mounted a fourth, and with his principal officers fol- 
lowing, made a daring but futile charge into the 
enemy’s very midst. His horse was killed, most of his 
officers were slain, and finally the great patriot him- 
self lay senseless and badly wounded. Poland’s bid 
for democracy had come to an end, for over a century 
at least. It is no wonder that “freedom shrieked as 
Kosciuszko fell.” 

Although her national independence was temporarily 
dead, Poland continued to make heavy contributions to 
justice and freedom. Poles are always found in the 
ranks of people fighting for liberty. France, Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Peru, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, and the United States, 
all have their Polish heroes in their struggles for 
independence. In this the Poles are only continuing 
their glorious tradition, for Poland was the main bul- 
wark of Christian civilization for many centuries. It 
was Jan Sobieski and his Polish fighters who kept the 
Mohatamedan crescent from replacing the Cross of 
Christ as the symbol of European civilization. When 


all seemed lost and much of Europe lay in ruins, it 
was Sobieski’s Poles who defeated the Mohammedans 
at Vienna and drove them from Europe. From the days 
when Poland’s warriors battled Genghis Khan and his 
Mongol murderers to the equally barbaric invasions o! 
Hitler’s ruthless legions, Poles have always been in 
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the forefront of civilization’s fight against oppression. 

Our own country has very good reasons for being 
grateiul to Poland and the Poles. There were around 
400 Poles in Captain John Smith’s Virginia colony. 
Their industry was highly praised by the colony’s 


leaders. Said John Smith: “The English settlers never 
knew what a day’s work was except for the Dutch- 
men and the Poles.” He wanted more of them. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, Kosciuszko and Pulaski were among 
Washington’s most valuable and trusted subordinates. 
A student of the Revolution’s military campaigns often 
pauses to wonder what might have happened on many 
crucial occasions had it not been for Pulaski’s Legion. 
This superb body of lancers and light infantry, 
recruited by Pulaski and equipped by him at an 
expense of $50,000, saved the day on many occasions. 
This brave patriot, today known as the founder of the 
American cavalry, gave his life for American inde- 
pendence that day before Savannah when he led a 
desperate charge in the hope of bringing victory out 
of chaos. His early death at 31 lost to Poland a strong 
right arm who could have stood beside Kosciuszko in 
Poland’s hour of trial. 

Pulaski and Kosciuszko were not the only Poles who 
fought under Washington. Among his officers we find 
such names as Kowacz, Botzen, Jolerski, Baldeski, 
Kotkowski, Litowski, Rogowski, Zielinski, Miesz- 
kowski, and others too numerous to mention here. 
Many Poles also served in the ranks. In the War 
between the States, Thaddeus Strawinski fell at 
Sumter and the first Union officer to die in battle was 
Captain Konstanty Bledowski. General Wlodzimierz 
Krzyzanowski, who carried off Polish honors in this 
war, rose from the ranks. He later became Alaska’s 
first governor. Although there were only 30,000 Poles 
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in the country at the time, over 4,000 served in the 
Union army and 1,000 served the Confederacy. 165 
Union officers were Poles, while there were around 30 
Confederate Polish officers. In the Spanish-American 
War, about 85,000 Poles saw service, this figure being 
10% of the total Polish-American strength. In World 
War I, 40,000 Poles helped make up the first 100,000 
who volunteered. Over 300,000 served in the Ameri- 
can forces during the war. The first American soldier 
killed in action was Sergeant John J. Czajka of the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry. Representing 4% of the total 
population, Polish-Americans suffered 12% of the 
American casualties. Today, 5,000,000 Polish-Ameri- 
cans are sending their full share of sons and daughters 
to the nation’s defense. 

Polish contributions to American leadership cover 
peacetime as well as war. Adam Kurek founded the 
first American brass band. Colonel Casimir Gorowski 
built the first bridge at Niaraga Falls. Leopole Boech 
founded the first American polytechnical school; while 
Dr. Alexander Kurcjiusz founded and conducted this 
country’s first high school. One could go on and on, 
into the fields of art, literature, science and religion, 
with Poles always standing among the leading con- 
tributors to America’s greatness. 

These few paragraphs scarcely scratch the surface 
of the basic causes for Polish-American friendship, a 
friendship this nation must not forget when the trying 
postwar settlements of this struggle to preserve 
democracy come up. For Poland shares America’s 
pioneership in democratic justice. In the very teeth 
of three overwhelmingly superior, autocratic powers, 
Poland daringly established Europe’s first written 
democratic Constitution, just four years after our own 
was written. 
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Realistic Basis for G Just Peace 
By Reverend Dr. Gerald G. Walsh, 8. 
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HE question of the role of 
7 religion in the coming peace 
is part of the larger question 
of postwar planning. It will be well 
for us, therefore, to recall the out- 
line of that larger problem as it has 
been taking shape in the last two 
years. 

I think the simplest and clearest 
approach to the problem is to break 
it down into the three modes or 
manners in which the discussion is 
taking place and the three moods 
or mentalities that dominate all 
three modes of discussion. 

The three modes or methods of 
discussion are: firstly, the Confer- 
ence method in which a group of 
usually divergent mentalities meet 
for common discussion; secondly, 
the publication of books dealing 
either with the general problem of 
peace or with some special aspect 
of its solution; thirdly, public state- 
ments either by individual leaders 
of political, religious or intellectual 
life, or by representative groups. 

At least once every month during 
the past two years there has been 
some more or less important Post- 
war Conference called to discuss 
the problems of peace. Everyone 
recalls, for instance, the Confer- 
ence at Ohio Wesleyan University 
in March, at which Vice-President 
Wallace made an important speech; 
and many will recall the Confer- 
ence at Riverside, California, last 
December. Perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all such Conferences will 
be the meeting of the Conference of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
September of this year. After three 
preliminary meetings during the 
last three years, this Conference, 
with its large membership of schol- 
ars and men of affairs will now 
turn to the concrete problems of 





Editor’s Note: 

This is the text of an address 
delivered in Cathedral Hall, Hart- 
ford, last month by Reverend Dr. 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., of Ford- 
ham University, and editor of the 
quarterly Thought. 
lent summary of the factors which 


It is an excel- 


must govern men and nations in 
establishing the post-war peace and 
trend of world 
opinion towards acceptance of the 
Peace Proposals made by our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII. 

The Papal pronouncements on 
world accord and 
been acknowledged by those most 


emphasizes the 


security have 


competent to speak on the ques- 
and most 
proposed for the 


tion as the soundest 
statesmanlike 
establishment of peace in this war- 
ridden world. Of timely interest, 
therefore, in correlation with this 
thesis of Reverend Dr. Walsh, is 
the announcement recently made 
by Archbishop Stritch of Chicago 
to the Catholic Association for 
International Peace that a volume 
compiled by the Bishop’s Com- 
mittee will soon be issued, entitled 
“The Principles of Peace, from 
Pope Leo XIII to Pope Pius XII.” 











postwar planning; and, of course, 
will have a good deal to say on the 
particular question of religious 
principles in the peacemaking. 

Of the second method of discus- 
sion, namely in books, I can only 
say that a new book dealing with 
some aspect of the problem comes 
out at least once every two weeks. 
Every one remembers, for example, 
the book put out under the names 
of ex-President Herbert Hoover 
and ex-Ambassador Hugh Gibson, 
“The Problems of Lasting Peace.” 
The key idea of that particular book 
was the importance of the coopera- 


tion, at least in the economic field, 
of all nations as members of a 
world community of nations. 

The most general type of such 
books is that written, not by so- 
called practical men, but by aca. 
demic experts, whether in history, 
economics, anthropology or what 
not. Of the hundreds of such 
works, it may be enough to recall 
the remarkable work of the English 
historian, Christopher Dawson, 
“The Judgment of the Nations.” 
It is a penetrating historical analy- 
sis of the forces which, during the 
last four centuries, have worked 
toward the religious, cultural, politi- 
cal and social disintegration of 
what we call the Western World; 
and in the light of that analysis, it 
suggests that long before we can 
hope to get back to cultural or re- 
ligious unity we must begin to act 
on the social, political and economic 
level with at least a minimum 
agreement on essentials of world 
order. 


The third mode of discussion is 
not so much a manner of discus- 
sion as a method of starting dis- 
cussion. I mean the method of Pub- 
lic Statement by responsible lead- 
ers, like the President or Mr. 
Churchill in the political sphere, or 
by the Pope or some other leader 
in the religious sphere. A good ex- 
ample of this would be the most 
recent of the declarations to the 
world made by Mr. Churchill. It 
seemed extraordinarily wise to 
many who listened to it; and yet, 
only the other day, a long letter to 
the New York Times by Professor 
Laski attacked it rather bitterly. 
On the particular point of the pros- 
pects of religion, everyone will re- 
call the emphatic statement by Mr. 
Churchill to the effect that religion 
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had been the rock on which English 
life was built—and would, presum- 
ably be the rock on which English 
peace planners would build. 

Conferences, Books and Public 
statements —these then are the 
three modes or methods in which 
the problem of the post war is be- 
ing debated. 


II. 


Again, for the sake of simplicity, 
it may be said that there are three 
moods or mental outlooks or, if you 
like, philosophies of life which 
enter into these different modes of 
discussion. At one end there is the 
mood of extreme realism. At the 
other, the mood of equally extreme 
idealism. And in between there is 
a middle-of-the-road mood which I 
like to call that of practical ideal- 
ism. 

For example: In one of the most 
influential of our quarterly re- 
views—I do not mean the quarterly 
which I edit myself—there recently 
appeared an article by one of the 
most distinguished of American 
historians. The article is entitled: 
“How much better will the new 
world be.” If I understand the 
article properly the answer is this: 
A little better, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not much better. The article 
boils down to this. In the past, the 
one real dominating factor of all 
modern history has been national- 
ism. After the war, nationalism is 
bound to remain. In the past, the 
teally dominating motive in all 
nationalism has been self-interest. 
After the war self-interest will 
remain. In the past, nationalistic 
self-interest has been backed by 
teal force—military, economic, fi- 
nancial, political. After the war, 
the world will still be run by force. 
Force will be in the hands of the 
Big Four—the United Nations; not 
in the hands of the Bad Four— 
Germany, Japan, Italy and Vichy 
France. The use of that force can 
be curbed only by the Big Four 
themselves. They can, if they will, 
use force as brutally and as effi- 
ciently as the Nazis did. They can, 
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if they will, use force to somewhat 
better purposes. But if they do, it 
will be still force in the interest of 
nationalistic self-interest. 


The Realistic View 


That is an illustration of what I 
call the Realistic view of the post- 
war world. It is a pessimist, posi- 
tivist, pragmatic point of view. It 
is pessimist, in the historical sense 
that past experience gives us little 
hope of a brighter future. It is 
positivist, in the scientific sense 
that the only reality it admits is 
the reality of positive facts, of 
things and events that you can 
weigh in a balance and see with 
your eyes. It is pragmatist, in the 
philosophical sense, because it 
holds that we have no right to call 
an ideal true or false, right or 
wrong, fair or foul, until we see if 
it works to our own personal ad- 
vantage. 

Following in a directly opposite 
direction is the current of Idealism. 
This takes many forms; but they 
boil down to this formula: All 
you have to do in order to make 
men and women into angels is to 
draw a blueprint of Paradise. 

There are, firstly, the political 
Idealists. Thus, at the meeting of 
the Institute of World Affairs held 
at Riverside, Calif., Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah made a speech 
on “The United States as a Basis 
for a new World Order.” 

A few sentences from Senator 
Thomas’ speech will show you how 
simple he thinks the problem is: 

“Our Constitution is now the old- 
est in the world, therefore, we 
should have much to offer... . 
Every suggestion at world govern- 
ment or international control for 
peace should have some aspect of 
our Federal System in it... . The 
League of Nations was never world- 
wide in concept or realization. It 
was merely an association of 
nations, and there was no place for 
the individual person in it. Three 
concepts are to be contained in a 
United Nations Peace: (a) the 
world as a unit; (b) the place of the 
nation in that unit, and (c) a place 
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for the individual in the nation and 
the world organization.” 

Now that is what I would call a 
constitutional blueprint of Paradise. 
However, the moment you touch it 
with a few hard facts it begins to 
collapse. 

When we drew up our own Con- 
stitution we happened to have a 
body of extraordinary able and 
self-sacrificing men, talking the 
same language, coming from similar 
backgrounds, facing the problems 
of a country with few traditions. 
But who would form a Constitution 
for the world? What language 
would they talk? What common 
traditions would they share? What 
sort of loyalty to the whole world 
would they invoke? Above all, 
what sort of knowledge of genuine 
world needs would they have? 
How could they forget their na- 
tional aspirations? How would 
powerful international financial 
forces be eliminated from the 
debates? And even if a Constitu- 
tion were written (and translated 
into a hundred languages), would 
the peoples of Chicago and Chung- 
king equally feel at home with such 
a document? 

It is the same with the Economic 
Idealists. It is quite possible to put 
on paper a sort of World Beveridge 
Plan providing security from the 
cradle to the grave for everyone in 
the world. It is quite another thing 
to implement such a plan, as a 
writer recently pointed out in a 
letter to the New York Sun. 


Religious Idealists 


There are, thirdly, the religious 
Idealists. They appear to think that 
you can solve the social, economic 
and political problems of the world 
by preaching sermons. Even though 
the principles enunciated in these 
sermons are profoundly true, reli- 
gious leaders often create the im- 
pression that they are just as afraid 
of practical plans as some of the 
practical planners seem afraid of 
ultimate principles. The world will 
not become a better place to live 
in merely by repeating such phrases 
as the Golden Rule, or a Christian 
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philosophy of life, or unchangeable 
laws. 

In between these extremes of 
hard-headed Realism and _soft- 
hearted Idealism there is a middle- 
of-the-way mood which may be 
called that of Realistic Idealism. 

The mood is Idealistic in the 
sense that it holds that policies of 
statesmen must be guided by the 
principles of ethics and religion. 
But, on the other hand, the mood 
is realist, because it holds that a 
policy is merely a slogan until it 
is made effective by concrete plans 
drawn up by economic or other 
experts. 


III. 


At this moment, the world’s most 
outstanding practical realist is the 
Pope: And for that reason I should 
like to say a few words about the 
program of world peace which he 
has proposed. 


He has proposed ten points, five 
of which deal with the relations of 
nations to one another in the world 
community and the other five with 
the relations of citizens to one 
another within the nations. 


In regard to international order 
the Pope, like a good realist, starts 
with the most obvious of all his- 
torical facts, namely with the fact 
of the ineradicable love that most 
men bear to the nation in which 
they are born. The word nation 
is, in fact, a Latin word meaning 
the place of birth. The nation may 
be very small, as in the case of 
Luxemberg; or very large, as in 
the case of the United States, “The 
will of one nation to live (says the 
Pope in his first point) must never 
mean the sentence of death passed 
upon another.” It may require a 
good deal of expert knowledge to 
draw the frontiers of all the his- 
torically formed nations of the 
world; but it can be done. And 
when it has been done, such nations 
“great or small, powerful or weak,” 
will have the same “right to life 
and independence” which indi- 
viduals, strong or weak, have 
within the nation itself. This pat- 





tern of free nations is the first 
point of the Pope’s plan. 

There are two immediate con- 
ditions for the enjoyment of such 
rights of national independence, 
one negative, the other positive. 





In This Sign is the hope of the world 
for the of peace 
among men and nations. 


reign and concord 


The negative condition is that 
such nations be free from the fear 
of attack by their larger neighbors. 
Concretely the only way to guar- 
antee that freedom from fear is by 
the policy, accepted by all nations, 
of progressive disarmament, until 
we reach the point when the only 
army in the world will be the army 
of international brigades. Progres- 
sive and universal disarmament is 
the second point of the Pope’s plan. 


Difference in Realism 


A difference between out-and-out 
realism and idealist realism is that 
in the former case we arm the Big 
Four—the United States, Britain, 
Russia and China—and disarm the 
Bad Four—Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and Vichy France; while in the 
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other view we arm only the inte. 
national defense force and disam 
all of individua! nations, including 
our own. 

There is a second and positive 
condition for the defense of th 
right of national independence—th: 
substitution of the principles 0 
international law for the policy oj 
the balance of power. If nations 
are not to defend themselves by 
arms they must be able to defend 
themselves by reason. This means 
there must be some sort of inter. 
national organization, with legis. 
lative, judicial and executive func 
tions, to which nations can appeal 
as individuals can appeal to their 
respective government and law 
courts. 

Such an international juridical 
institution will ‘guarantee _ the 
loyal and faithful fulfillment of 
the conditions agreed upon” in the 
peace and, of course, will have the 
power, “in case of recognized need, 
to revise and correct them.” 

The Pope does not call for the 
resurrection of the League of 
Nations in its original form. The 
League of Nations was based on 
the idea that each of the absolutely 
sovereign members merely agreed 
to work in common without any 
surrender of independent  sov- 
ereignty. Experience proved what 
reason could have foreseen, that 
such verbal agreement could never 
last. Only some sort of federal 
arrangement, a little like our own, 
in which individual states sur 
render certain rights for the com- 
mon good of the world commun: 
ity, has any chance of enduring 
success. It is for this federation of 
limited sovereign states that the 
Pope looks, as the only real guar- 
antee of national independence. 
This is his third point. 

Such an international institution 
must itself have certain limitations, 
if it is not to become totalitarian 


Unchanging Principles 


And it is here that the Pope 
passes from historical reality and 
political expediency to unchanging 
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principles. Certain needs, whether 
of whole peoples or of racial minor- 
ities are real; and certain demands 
are, therefore, just — antecedently 
to any decision even of an interna- 
tional court. Before such truth and 
such injustice the court itself must 
yield. Here we are face to face with 
a principle; with the idea that when 
men are the victims neither of 
external tyranny nor of their own 
passions they recognize a law bind- 
ing their conscience which we may 
call the natural law, the law which 
commends itself to human reason 
as being obviously for the common 
good. There may be some debate 
about particular applications of 
this fundamental law; but unless it 
is accepted in principle as binding 
on the judges of the international 
court then the very terms of the 
peace we make will become in time 
the cruelest of tyrannies. Those 
who drafted our own Constitution 
acknowledge the natural law and 
that is why they foresaw the neces- 
sity in the light of that law of 
modifying from time to time the 
Constitution itself. This reign of 
natural justice then, is the Pope’s 
fourth point. 

The existence of such a natural 


law supposes, in turn, the sense 
of responsibility in those who 
administer it. If there is to be 


enduring peace “both the people 
and those who govern them (must) 
submit willingly to the influence of 
the spirit which alone can give 
life, authority, and binding force 
to the dead letter of international 
agreements. They must develop 
that sense of deep and keen re- 
sponsibility which measures and 
weighs human statutes according 
to the sacred and inviolable stand- 
ards of the law of God; they must 
cultivate that hunger and thirst 
after justice which is proclaimed 
as a beatitude in the Sermon on 
the Mount and which supposes as 
its natural foundation the moral 
virtue of justice; they must be 
guided by that universal love which 
is the compendium and most gen- 
eral expression of the Christian 
ideal and which therefore may 
serve as a common ground also for 
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those who have not the blessing of 
sharing the same faith with us.” 


This is the ultimate principle of 
all idealism, the idea of the sov- 
ereignty of God and of the con- 
sequent obligation of the human 
conscience to seek to know God’s 
law and to follow it. 


God Source of Rights 


We sometimes speak of this 
principle as that of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men. 
From the point of view of personal 
liberty we acknowledge God as the 
source of certain inalienable rights; 
and from the point of view of 
world order, we also acknowledge 
God as the source of inescapable 
duties. 


It is on this ultimate principle of 
the Sovereignty of God that the 
Pope bases not only his Five Point 
Plan for International Order but 
likewise his program of national 
order. 


From that principle he deduces 
five lines of policy. 


The first concerns the dignity of 
each human person as a son of God. 
The person must have within the 
national community the same 
right to life and independence 
which the nation has within the 
world community. This means the 
right to intellectual life, to educa- 
tion, to worship, to a family, to 
work, to ownership. 


The second concerns the family 
as the fulfillment of the individual 
and the basic unit in society. 


The third concerns labor, and in 
particular a just wage and the 
right to private property. 


The fourth concerns a genuine 
juridical order. The courts within 
the nation must acknowledge a 
fundamental law for the reign of 
justice and equity within the 
nation, just as the court of inter- 
national law must acknowledge a 
juridical order governing interna- 
tional relations. 


The fifth demands that the States 
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shall acknowledge the sovereignty 
of God. 


IV. 


Such, then, are the principles, 
policies and plans of the practical 
idealists. In the concrete, however, 
the question of whether religion 
will have any real effect in the 
making of the coming peace .s 
largely the question of whethwr 
these ten Papal proposals can be 
accepted, before the peace, as a 
common-ground program for all 
the practical realists in the world, 
whether secular or religious, and if 
religious, whether Jewish, Catholic 
or Protestant. 

There are many signs that the 
Pope’s program is winning univer- 
sal approval among all men with 
religious conviction. 

One of the most striking evi- 
dences of this was the letter ad- 
dressed to the London Times, on 
December 21, 1940, and signed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
the late Cardinal Hinsley, and by 
the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council, Mr. Walter H. 
Armstrong. 

The opening of that letter is 
worth quoting in full: 

“The present evils in the world 
are due to the failure of nations 
and peoples to carry out the laws 
of God. No permanent peace is 
possible in Europe unless the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion are 
made the foundations of national 
policy and of all social life. This 
involves regarding all nations as 
members of one family under the 
Fatherhood of God. 

“We dccept the five points of 
Pope Pius XII as carrying out this 
principle.” 


V. 


Of course, everyone who looks 
for the practical application of 
religion to international life knows 
that “the one mighty voice for the 
application of the universal ideals 
of righteousness and brotherhood” 
will not, in fact, get a hearing at 
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the Peace Table unless the states- 
men of the world give that voice a 
chance to be heard. 

There are signs that the States- 
men are so disposed. 


In this connection one thinks at 
once of Vice-President Wallace. 
When we celebrated the Centenary, 
in 1941, of the University in which 
I teach, Vice-President Wallace 
was the main speaker at the Cen- 
tenary Banquet. He took as the 
topic of his talk the Pope’s Peace 
Program and the Atlantic Charter. 
He pointed out that almost all oi 
the Pope’s points could be found 
at least by implication in the 
Charter. 


That particular speech did not, 
perhaps, get all the publicity it 
deserved. But everyone was made 
to hear of Mr. Wallace’s speech at 
the Conference on Christian Bases 
of World Order, which was held 


at Delaware, Ohio, in March. He 
there openly distinguished the 
Democratic Christian philosophy 


from Nazism, on the one hand, and 
Marxism, on the other. He declared 
that Democracy is a “true expres- 
sion of Christianity” and spoke of 
the Good Neighbor policy, whether 
at home or abroad, as a Christian 
policy, “We of the western de- 
mocracies (he said) must demon- 
strate the practicability of our 
religion. We shall cooperate with 
everyone to call forth the energies 
of everyone, to put God’s earth 
more completely at the service of 
all mankind.” 


President’s Words 


More important even than the 
voice of Mr. Wallace is that of 
President Roosevelt. 


When the Catholic Hierarchy of 
this country made an important 
statement on Victory and Peace 
(November 14, 1942) they were 
able to quote a now famous expres- 
sion of President Roosevelt: 


“We shall win this war and in 


victory we shall seek not vengeance 
but the establishment of an inter- 


national order in which the spirit 
of Christ shall rule the hearts of 
men and nations.” 


On another occasion, in conversa- 
tion with Bishop Miguel de Andrea, 
of Buenos Aires, the President is 
reported to have said: 


“The only aim worthy of man- 
kind that can compensate for its 
sorrows is the speedy and world- 
wide establishment of the Kingdora 
of Christ among men, not only in 
word but in spirit and in fact.” 


It was in the spirit of such de- 
claration that another American 
statesman, our Ambassador to Eng- 
land, Mr. Winant, declared in a 
speech at Leeds University (Octo- 
ber 9, 1942) that we must once and 
for all destroy the roots of cynic- 
ism by proving in conduct that we 
believe in the words for which our 
world is supposed to stand, Justice, 
Freedom and Christian Brother- 
hood. 


“We want to persevere and make 
real in a world of action the great 
traditions we have inherited and 
which we will yet realize in free 
government and the Christian 
faith.” 


Or take another illustration. The 
Hon. Francis A. Sayre, High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines, spoke 
not so long ago on “The Place of 
the Christian in the World Today,” 
and among other things he said: 


“Without true foundations you 
cannot build a decent world. If 
you have them you can build glori- 
ously. Only a world built upon 
Christ will last. It must be built 
upon Christian fundamentals; there 
is no other way. At the coming 
Peace Conference we must rebuild 
the foundations and make them of 
rock.” 


On the other side of the Atlantic 
the same voice of religious convic- 
tion is issuing from the mouths of 
British statesmen. 


I have already alluded to the 
statement of Mr. Churchill, to the 
effect that religion has been the 
rock on which English life has been 
reared. 
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One of the most important ¢ 
English political declarations was 
that of Ambassador Samuel Hoare 
in a speech to the Conservative 
Club in London (September 18 
1942): 


Ambassador's View 


“There must be a community o! 
purpose that will restore to a 
divided Europe something of the 
unity that it possessed before the 
national movements of the 16th 
and the 17th centuries. The loss 
of the ideal of a united Christen. 
dom as a supernaional and super. 
natural force has had many serious 
effects upon subsequent history, 
Europe lost a unifying influence, a 
potential force of great good. {Is 
not the need of greater unity and 
some spiritual force to inspire it 
stirring in the hearts and minds 
of leaders of thought from one end 
of Europe to the other . . . each and 
all united in defending the verities 
of Christianity and in giving a 
united lead to Christians in every 
branch of Christendom.” 


VI. 


One could multiply such declara- 
tions indefinitely. But I must end 
with one last word, which may 
serve as a sort of summary of al! 
that I have said. What is clear 
from all the conferences, books and 
public statements that reveal the 
currents of realism, utopianism and 
religion is that the current of 
religion is deeper and wider and 
stronger than those of mere realism 
and of extreme idealism. The con- 
science of the world has recognized 
that the chaos in civilization is a 
consequence of spiritual atrophy in 
men’s souls; and that only by 
anchoring men’s minds and hearts 
to something deeper than them- 
selves can we hope for a world in 
which political, social and eco- 
nomic justice will be rooted in the 
unchanging righteousness of God. 

With such a stirring of men’s 
conscience we need have no fear. 
My guess is that the world will be 
safe for democracy, because it will 
be safe for religion. 
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which His Holiness Pope Pius XII grants a 
partial indulgence of 300 days and a plenary 
indulgence which may be gained monthly under the 
usual conditions, for the recitation of the following 
aspiration : 
“Most Holy Trinity we adore Thee and through 
Mary offer Thee our petition. Grant to all unity in 
the Faith and courage to profess it unwaveringly.” 


if HE Sacred Penitentiary has issued a decree by 


According to the Catholic Directory just issued by 
P. J. Kenedy Sons, New York, publishers, the Catholic 
population of the United States, Alaska and Hawaii 
increased 389,005 last year, bringing the present census 
to 22,945,247. 

Thirty-nine of the ninety-seven American dioceses 
underwent no Catholic change during the year, twenty- 
seven showed slight increases and fifty-one reported 
substantial gains, including 86,905 converts. 

The section on converts discloses that the number 
embracing Catholicism during the year was 4,818 more 
than the number won over to the church in 1942 and is 
more than double the 40,226 converted in 1933. The 
conversion rate, it is reported, becomes greater yearly. 

In an address before the Charles Carroll Forum in 
Chicago last month, Dr. Leo F. Stock of the Historical 
Research Division of Carnegie Institute, Washington, 
made a strong plea for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the Vatican. 
“Our gain,” declared Dr. Stock, “would be far greater 
than that received by the Vatican.” 

This question of diplomatic relations between the 
Holy See and our own government was the subject o1 
an article in the August issue of THE Lamp wherein 
we stressed the absurdity of the superstitious “fear 
of the Pope” by many Americans as a bar to the 
establishment of official relations which would be so 
advantageous to the United States. As Dr. Stock 
remarked in his address, it is hard to understand how 
this should be when we send an ambassador to Eng- 
land whose king is the official head of the Church, 
and to Japan whose emperor is not only head of the 
Church, but “looked upon as a divinity as well.” 

ok ok * * 


In his address to 400 clergymen and lay delegates 
assembled at the 160th annual convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York on May 11, 
the Right Rev. William T. Manning, Bishop of New 
York, voiced forceful opposition to the proposed union 
of the Episcopal Church with “one of the Presbyterian 








churches” on the ground that such a step would be 
mutually disruptive because neither church is “spirit- 
ually ready” for union. 

The Episcopal churches, Bishop Manning told the 
delegates, have “a unique and most sacred opportunity 
to serve as a mediating influence between the Catholic 
Churches of the world on the one hand and the Prot- 


estant Churches on the other.” He added that his 
opposition did not imply lack of esteem for ‘‘our 
brethren” of the Presbyterian Church, and stated that 
many Presbyterians are strongly opposed to the pro- 
posal, “on the ground that before a union of one of 
the Presbyterian Churches with the Episcopal Church 
is considered, the several, separated Presbyterian 
Churches should unite among themselves.” 

“It should be realized,” he said, “that opposition to 
this proposal does not in the least imply lack of 
interest in Christian unity. . . . I am opposed to this 
present proposal because in my judgment it will not 
further the cause of Christian unity but will certainly 
create division and disruption in our own Church.” 


At the request of President Roosevelt, the dean of 
the Catholic University’s School of Social Science, 
Right Rev. Monsignor Francis J. Haas, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices. 


* * 2 * 


The American system of education as we know it 
today has in recent years come in for severe criticism 
on all sides. The Rev. Dr. William Ward Ayer, pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, in a sermon 
there on May 23rd asserted that it has had a degenerat- 
ing influence on our youth. “Our educational system,” 
he said, “was cradled in godliness and faith, but it is 
today a prodigal in a far country, living on the husks 
of materialism and consorting with the hogs of atheism 
and its resultant immorality. 

“If America is to take over the educational regenera- 
tion of Germany in the post-war period, as is now con- 
templated, she had better begin working and praying 
for the regeneration which had its origin in German 
universities a generation ago, when the God of Luther 
was supplanted by the god of Nietzsche, and the 
philosophy of the ‘superman’ became the ideological 
forerunner of the ‘master race’ delusion. 

“Materialism has been ruling education for several 
decades. It has ruled out all thought of the super- 
natural, all of the Christian tradition about God. 
American education in the main is both apostate from 
truth and degenerative in its influence. Modern educa- 
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tion, in rejecting the faith of our fathers, has deluded 
the nation with a great lie. That lie is that man is 
slowly but surely, of his own volition and by forces 
resident within the race, developing toward perfec- 


tion. He does not need the intervention of God in 
his behalf. Science will be his saviour and philosophy 
his guide. 


“We charge the American educational system with 
the crime of having ridiculed belief in a personal and 
providential God out of the minds and hearts of mil- 
lions of immature students. We also charge the sys- 
tem with the responsibility for the flood of immorality 
which always follows departure from the knowledge 
of God.” 


ag * * a8 


In a circular letter to all Catholic chaplains in the 
armed forces, the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Military Delegate, recently requested chaplains at 
posts or stations where 100 or more members of the 
Greek Rite or Ukrainian Catholic Church are stationed, 
to make a report of the approximate number to the 
Ordinariate, presumably for the purpose of providing 
the servicemen with priests of their own rite. 


* ca * * 


In a notable address at Laval University, Quebec, 
following the conferring of a Doctor of Laws degree 
upon him on May 29th, Viscount Halifax, British 
Ambassador to the United States, and son of the late 
Lord Halifax who was an ardent worker in the cause 
of Christian Unity for many years before his death, 
asserted that the present war was caused largely by 
“the continuous erosion” of Christianity, which reached 
its culmination in Nazism. 

“There has never yet been a movement to destroy 
Christianity,” he said, “which, sooner or later, has not 
found itself obliged to face the necessity of trying to 
find something to replace it. Just as the revolutionaries 
in 1789 tried to install the Goddess of Reason in the 
place of God, the advocates of communism have at- 
tempted to meet the needs of men by an unsatisfying 
abstraction of social collectivity. 

“That longer, if less violent, and less visible, attri- 
tion of Christian belief during the last 100 years has 
been attended by similar results. The destroyers 
themselves are puzzled. They have taken something 
away, but they then realize that they have to fill its 
place, and that they have nothing with which to fill it. 
The more thoughtful of them begin to view their handi- 
work with anxiety, if not as yet with complete under- 
standing.... 

“Nazism asserts, in the words of Hitler himself, 
‘the saving doctrine of the nothingness and insignifi- 
cance of the individual human being.’ But this doc- 
trine, with all its catastrophic implications, is only the 
corollary of the Nazi deification of the State. For 
where the State is everything, the individual is and 
can be nothing. In this latest and most formidable 
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challenge to Christian philosophy, the State becoms 
the final repository of truth and moral law; a usy. 
pation that no Christian may accept... . 

“Small wonder then,” he continued, “if men ay; 
women everywhere are unsatisfied and ill at ease, sin: 
in their hour of greatest need they have lost that whic: 
was indeed their birthright—the knowledge of how t) 
pray. Our minds it is true, are now fixed upon th: 
disastrous results of an evil choice. None the less; 
is the freedom of man’s will which is being vindicate; 
and the manifold sufferings that we endure to prever 
the domination of evil are a dramatic repudiation 9 
ignoble creeds. We can, therefore, turn with firm cop. 
fidence from the temporary triumphs of the evil-doe; 
to the unshaken faith and hope with which the saint 
have enriched our world.” 


* * * * 


Rev. Father Francis X. Lasance, S.J., author 0: 
prayerbooks which have wide popularity, observed 
the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood on May 24th in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was the recipient of a special Apostolic Blessing from 
Pope Pius XII. 


* oe * * 


His Eminence, Cardinal MacRory, Primate of 
Ireland, speaking at Monaghan last month, expressed 
the opinion that with the victory of the United Nations 
in this war, the Atlantic Charter should be certain to 
end the partition of Ireland. 

The partition of one country by another, the Car. 
dinal said, is “an intolerable injustice and in Ireland's 
case this injustice is heightened by the fact that it 
followed upon centuries of confiscation and persecu- 
tion.” 


Calling attention to the fact that in the Third Point 
of the Atlantic Charter, a solemn undertaking is given 
to respect the rights of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live, the Cardinal 
asserted that “no matter how you understand the 
phrase, ‘Form of government,’ this undertaking of the 
Atlantic Charter would be a fraud if in spite of it the 
people of any country could still be obliged to live 
under governmental conditions that they abhor.” 


* * * * 


The fanfare of publicity which greeted the announce- 
ment from Moscow of the dissolution of the Com- 
munist International on May 22, quickly subsided into 
a feeling of doubt and disbelief everywhere that this 
action would bring an end to the disruptive efforts of 
the Communists in this country. 


In political circles of course there was much 
speculation as to the reaction the announcement would 
have in Catholic circles, but the concensus of opinion 
holds that so far as Communist infiltration into our 
American institutions is concerned, the danger is as 
great as ever. 
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Sociely of Atonement Aunals 


NFORTUNATELY, the 
restrictions on travel 


necessitated by the 
present emergency have cur- 
tailed in large measure the 
number of pilgrims coming to 
Graymoor on Sundays during 
the Summer. It is still possible 
for those who live in New York 
or vicinity to make the Sunday 
trip, however, and we wish to 
remind our many friends that 
the Pilgrimage Mass is still 
offered each Sunday at 11:39. 
In the afternoon there is the 
regular Sermon and Benedic- 
tion, with devotions to Saint 
Anthony. Without any inten- 
tional desire to see any further 
burden on the railroad facilities 
between New York and Peeic- 
skill, but rather to help those 
wishing to gain some spiritual 
help or grace from a Sunday 
visit to the Mount of the 
Atonement, we again remind our 
readers that the morning train that 
leaves Grand Central station at 
9:20 and stops at 125th Street ten 
minutes later will bring the visitor 
to Peekskill in plenty of time for 
Mass at Graymoor. The taxi fare 
between Peekskill and Graymoor 
will be considerably reduced for the 
individual if pilgrims come in 
groups of five or more. 


* * * * 


The Feast of the Solemnity of 
Saint Joseph is always a red-letter 
day for our Brothers. The Holy 
Sacrifice was offered on that morn- 
ing, May 12, in St. Joseph’s Chapel 
by the Very Rev. Father Guardian, 
S.A. The choir was once more out- 
standing in its efforts to observe 
most fittingly a significant festival. 
As the rest of the day was a holi- 
day for the Brothers, they happily 
trekked to the Friars Retreat at 
Indian Lake, and there engaged in 
some much-needed recreation. 





Students at watch before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in St. Anthony’s Crypt Chapel. 


While boating and fishing saw some 
enthusiastic advocates, the general 
dampness and _ unseasonal cold 
prevented even the most hardy 
from venturing in for a swim. 
* * of co 

The Friars of the Atonement, 
while dutifully serving God in the 
religious state, have manifested 
their patriotism towards our coun- 
try in many ways since the begin- 
ning of the war. By helping the 
county defense boards at Graymoor 
and Saranac Lake, as well as the 
District Board in Washington, by 
serving as air-raid wardens and 
first-aid assistants, they have shown 
their loyalty many times over. They 
have also been regular in making 
their donations to the Blood Plasma 
Banks in each of these localities. 
We need hardly state that at no 
time since the war began has there 
been a let-down in the prayers for 
victory and a just peace in any 
house of the Society. Towards the 





end of April a new enterprise 
in defense activity was inaugu- 
rated at the very summit of the 
Mount of the Atonement, when 
our Graymoor station of the 
First Army Observation Com- 
mand began to function. 

Situated in a peculiarly-ad- 
vantageous spot, at the top of 
the Holy Ghost Tower, our ob- 
servation post has been called 
one of the most beautiful as 
well as useful units on the East- 
ern seaboard. Observers have 
an unhampered view of ap- 
proaches for many miles 
around. Only inclement weather 
can interfere with the accuracy 
of observations made from the 
Tower. Our vigilant Chief Ob- 
server, Father Januarius, S.A., 
is assisted in his many duties 
at the post by Frater Myles, 
S.A., and Frater Urban, S.A. 
Twenty-four hours a day, the 
Fathers, Brothers and other associ- 
ates of the Society are on the out- 
look for planes. When it happens 
that a Priest or Brother cannot take 
his regular assignment, our Chief 
Observer finds little difficulty in 
selecting an alternate, for no one is 
eager to be overlooked among the 
many willing volunteers. 


* oe * * 


Sunday, May 16, was a memora- 
ble one for our Students at Saint 
John’s Atonement Seminary. On 
that day they played host to a 
group of future Students of the 
Society, who came to Graymoor at 
the invitation of Father Theophane, 
S.A., in order to get a pre-view of 
their prospective Alma Mater. Num- 
bering something over a dozen, the 
prospective students, whose cre- 
dentials have already been passed 
on, arrived on Saturday afternoon 
and spent the week-end in meeting 
the older Students, who were most 
eager to explain to them all the 
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questions they had in mind about 
the schedules, classes and objec- 
tives of the Community. At the 
High Mass in the Crypt Chapel, 
Father Samuel, S.A., welcomed the 
young men to Graymoor. The Very 
Rev. Father General was present in 
the Sanctuary at this Mass. After 
Mass, Father Theophane and Father 
Bede spoke to the group, giving the 
new men an idea of the history of 
the Society and the purpose for 
which it was founded. 


* * * & 


On May 20, Feast of Saint 
Bernardine of Sienna, Brother Jude 
Diehl, S.A., and Brother Rocco 
Pace, S.A., were admitted to per- 
petual profession in the Society of 
the Atonement. The protession 
services were held in the Little 
Flower Oratory on the Mount of 
the Atonement, following a Solemn 
Mass at which the Father General 
officiated. Father James, S.A., was 
deacon and Father Anselm, S.A., 
subdeacon. Brother Eymard, S.A., 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. The 
Brothers’ Choir at this service, be- 
sides rendering the liturgical chant, 
offered several hymns, notably St. 
Francis’ Canticle of Love, that were 
appropriate to the occasion. 

After receiving the requests of 
the Brothers for admission to final 
vows as Lay Brothers, the Father 
General spoke briefly on the high 
calling of the vocation to the Reli- 
gious Life and stressed the need of 
constant sanctification of the daily 
duties of one’s state as the best 
possible road to heaven for reli- 
gious. The two Brothers then 
prostrated while the choir, in the 
name of the whole Church, sup- 
plicated the intercession of all the 
Saints for those who were about to 
bind themselves for life in the way 
of perfection. With their hands 
firmly clasping the figure of their 
Crucified Saviour, the Brothers then 
repeated with the Father General 
the words by which they pledged 
themselves without reserve to the 
service of the Master. Finally the 
Kiss of Peace was given each one 
of them by the Father General, with 
all the Fathers present repeating 
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this manifestation of the charity 
that should permeate the members 
of the Mystical Body and more 
especially those of the same reli- 
gious household. The other pro- 
fessed Brothers present also as- 
sociated themselves in this richly 





Greeting a young visitor to the 
Mount of the Atonement. 


symbolic action, whereby those now 
admitted to life profession are con- 
firmed in the Atonement family. 


Brother Jude is a blood-brother 
of the late Brother Jude, who died 
so suddenly after his profession in 
1937. His vocation to the religious 
life seemed to come only after God 
called his brother to Himself. Be- 
sides his duties as _ Brother-in- 
charge of the Pantry at Graymoor, 
he has labored diligently for the 
past two years as landscape gar- 
dener on the grounds adjoining 
St. Joseph’s House. Brother Rocco 
has been cook at the Motherhouse 
since he was transferred to it from 
duties at the Friary at Saranac Lake 
about a year ago. Both have 
proved themselves faithful and 
humble associates in the Society 


during their three years of tempo- 
rary vows, as well as in the two- 
year period of the novitiate that 
proceeded their first proiession. 
They do not hesitate to ask, how- 
ever, that all their benefactors aid 
them with prayers for their per- 
severance and sanctification in the 
Religious Life. 

Among the guests present at the 
Final Profession Services were the 
Very Rev. Monsignor Valentine 
Snyder, Vicar for Religious of the 
Archdiocese of New York, and the 
Rev. Gaetano di Socio. 


ok 


On May 1, the Guild of Saint 
Margaret of Scotland sponsored its 
annual Ball at the Livingston 
Hotel, Brooklyn. From the social 
point of view, the Ball was a nota- 
ble success. But more important to 
Guild members was the realization 
cf a primary objective through this 
event—the completion of the Burse 
dedicated in honor of Scotlana’s 
patroness, from the revenue ot 
which a student of Scotch birth or 
ancestry will be helped on the road 
to the priesthood. Father Bede, 
S.A., represented the Father Gen- 
eral at the entertainment, and 
thanked the Guild members and 
their friends for their loyal coopera- 
tion with the Society of the Atone- 
ment. Frater Colman, S.A., through 
whose efforts the Guild came into 
being, was also in attendance to 
greet the pioneer members of the 
Association and to congratulate 
them on the completion of their 
worthy objective. 


* * * * 


Father Anselm, S.A., whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary of profes- 
sion in the Religious Life was re- 
counted in last month’s Lamp, 
observed on May 26th the twentieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
Priesthood. As he had been as- 
signed to help out in a parish dur- 
ing the month, Father Anselm was 
not able to be present at Graymoor 
on his anniversary day, but prayers 
were offered up by all members of 
the Society for a continuance of his 
priestly ministry, in that same spirit 
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of loyalty to the ideals of the 
Father Founder that has character- 
ized his sacerdotal activities ever 
since the day of his ordination. 


a of % 


On Sunday, May 23, Father 
Gregory, S.A., offered a Solemn 
High Mass in Saint John’s Church, 
Graymoor, in order to give an op- 
portunity to the Friars and Sisters 
to receive his first blessing. Or- 
dained last February, Father Greg- 
ory was unable to celebrate at that 
time a traditional First Mass at 
Graymoor due to continuance of his 
studies, but he was happy to avail 
himself on his first return to the 
Motherhouse to offer a High Mass 
at Graymoor. Assisting him at 
the altar at the Solemn Mass was 
Father Michael, S.A., who acted as 
deacon and who gave a sermon on 
the dignity of the Priesthood, and 
Father Dunstan, S.A., who acted as 
subdeacon. 

The scholastic year at St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary was brought 
toa fitting close on Sunday, May 30, 
when the Little Flower Auditorium 
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The Rector, Father Samuel, S.A., (second from left, seated) and other 
members of the Faculty of St. John’s Atonement Seminary at Graymoor. 


at Graymoor became the scene of 
the annual Commencement Day 
program. Thirteen young men were 
congratulated by the Father General 
on the completion of the first part 
of the studies that lead to the priest- 
hood. Father Samuel, S.A., Rector 
of the Seminary, presented the 
graduates to the Father General for 
the reception of diplomas, and the 
Very Rev. Arthur J. O’Leary, S.S.J., 
Novice Master of the Josephite 
Congregation, addressed them on 
the importance of their vocation. A 
stirring valedictory message was 
delivered by Leonard Haefner on 
“The Priesthood of the Faithful.” 
Musical selections by the Schola 
Cantorum included a special num- 
ber, Alma Mater, written and set to 
music by Father Januarius, S.A. 


Relatives and close friends were 
present for the scholastic exercises, 
and then assembled with the newly 
graduated seminarians in the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s Shrine. A 
Solemn Te Deum was intoned by 
the Father General, in thanksgiving 
to God for the gift of vocation to 
these young men, and for all the 
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gifts with which our Minor Semi- 
nary has been blessed during the 
past year. At the Solemn Bene- 
diction which followed, the Father 
General was assisted at the altar 
by Father Samuel, S.A., and Father 
Bede, S.A., Vice-Rector of Saint 
John’s. 

The young men who have fin- 
ished the first part of their priestly 
studies include: Joseph Egan, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Edward J. Datty, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Leonard Haef- 
ner, Elizabeth, N. J.; Daniel Brad- 
ley, Williamstown, N. J.; Chester 
Welsh, Schenectady, N. Y.; Edward 
R. Sullivan, Chicago, IIl.; Vincent 
Quagliariello, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John J. Dran, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Edward J. Schmidt, Ebenezer, 
N. Y.; Francis Standerwick, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Frank Murphy, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Edward H. Tampe, 
South Lancaster, Mass.; and Harold 
Bloomfield, Bronx, N. Y. When 
their credentials have been fully 
approved by the General Defini- 
torium, these young men will be 
admitted as Novices in the Society, 
and will spend a year in the spirit- 
ual and ascetical training proper to 
the Novitiate. 

As the graduation of thirteen 
seniors leaves a number of vacan- 
cies in our Preparatory Seminary, 
the Father Rector again counsels 
applicants seeking admission to 
communicate with him at once at 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. Those 
who have completed two years or 
more of High School, who are in 
good health, and who feel that God 
is calling them to the priesthood 
should not delay in writing for fur- 
ther information. The Society cf 
the Atonement has always accepted 
students in its Preparatory Semi- 
nary to the extent of its facilities, 
and those who cannot afford to help 
finance their studies but who are 
otherwise qualified are especially 
urged to contact the Father Rector 
now. 

OK ao 


Father Luke Fisher, S.A., having 
successfully finished his graduate 
studies in the School of Philosophy, 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
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ica, was awarded the cherished 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
the University’s Commencement 
Exercises last month. Another 
Atonement Friar, Father Gregory 
Figueroa, S.A., who worked in the 
field of Moral Theology, received 
the Licentiate in Sacred Theology. 
Fra. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., was 
awarded his Master’s degree in 
Philosophy and nine junior Friars 
received Bachelor’s degrees in the 
same field. All Friars enrolled in 
the various schools of the Univer- 
sity welcomed the conclusion of the 
school year, which marked the com- 
pletion of some step towards the 
goal of their studies—the Priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ. After their 
annual Retreat, the Friar Clerics 
are scheduled to spend much of 
their time in the maintenance of the 
sizeable Victory Garden that now 
takes up much of the space on the 
grounds of our Major Seminary. 


# * * * 


The Spring ordinations at the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at the Catholic Uni- 
versity witnessed an unusually 
large number of our Friar Clerics 
advanced along the road to the 
priesthood through the reception of 
Minor or Major Orders. No less 
than eleven of our Atonement 
Friars received Tonsure and the 
Orders of Porter and Lector on 
May 26 and 27, at the hands of 
Bishop McNamara, Auxiliary to the 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. They were: Fraters Alex- 
ander Beaton, S.A.; Julius Madgar, 
S.A.; Adunatus Panetierri, S.A.; 
Leon Kotsko, S.A.; Aedan Davis, 
S.A.; Ralph Thomas, S.A.; Roger 
Matzerath, S.A.; Celestine Leahy, 
S.A.; Wilfred Brennan, S.A.; Canis- 
ius Kiniry, S.A. and John Forest 
Tierney, S.A. On May 27, three 
Friars who had completed their 
third year of Theology were or- 
dained Subdeacons: Fraters 
Richard Roth, S.A.; Clement St. 
Jacques, S.A. and Frederick Davis, 
S.A. On the following day these 
three Levites were advanced to the 
Diaconate. Since they are to con- 
tinue their theological studies dur- 








Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
+ + + 


(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: T. A. M., N. Y. C.,, $1; A. L., Wisc., $2 
Total, $4,993.25. 

(2) St. Margaret of Scotland: Groups in Brooklyn, $50.32. Tota 
$4,519.83 

@). ‘< Patrick: Mrs. N. B. C, Pa., 25¢ 
zg. F.. C., $1. Total, $4,420.83. 

Phy an Saints: Anon., $2.50; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total 
$4,126.70. 


A. MeN., N. Y., 25c¢; Mis 


Mod St. Anthony, No. 3: C. C. N., Mo., $5; A. a N. ¥., Ze; 
Mrs 


Ma B. U.S wet ew. VA. BO. OR Sh: 
) Bot $1. Total, $3,633.85. 

(6) Sacred Heart, No. 3: Mrs. N. C., Pa, 15c; A. MeN., N. es 
Mre. C..L. OB. Cal, $1: G. M., N. ¥. C., Sf; Mrs. F. K. K., - $3 
Total, $3,542.70. 

(7) St. Ann: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, ae 4 42. 

(8) St. Joseph: F. D., Pa., $1; Anon., $2.50; E. Tenn., $5; Mrs 
C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $2,723. 

(9) St. Jude: H. M. E., N. 
Mass., $2; Anon., $1. Total, $2,614. 35. 


c ie O'B., Cal., $1 


(10) St. Francis Xavier: Friends, Waterbury, Conn., $21. Total, 


$2,494.10. 

(11) Pius X: A. B. W., Neb., $. Total, $2,130.50. 

(12) Rev. Father Paul, S.A., No. 4: W.S., N. Y., $100; Mrs. G. R 
B., Ohio, $5; K. McD., Wash., D. C., $2. Total, $2,084.32. 

(13) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal, $2.50 
Total $1,852.60 

(14) Our Lady of Lourdes: $1,7 

(15) St. Christopher: FE. S., Tenn., $5; G. C. M., Pa., $1; Mrs. ¢ 
L. O'B., Cal., $2.50. Total, $1,669.25. 

(16) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: N.G., Mass., $ 

(17) St. Rita: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. $1,335. 


(18) Little Flower, No. . E. K. C., Mass., $1; A. R., N. Y., $1; 


Mrs. J. S., N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $1,273.74. 
(19) Hope: $1,118.05. 


(20) Sacred Shoulder: M. V., Wash., $1; Mrs. M. A. K., Pa., $10; 


A. McN., N. Y., 25c. Total, $1,065.05. 
(21) Fr. Drumgoole: $945.20. (22) St. John the Baptist: $903.85 
(23) Immaculate Conception: Mrs. N. C., Pa., $10. Total, $730.75 
(24) Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $530.45. 
(25) St. Matthias: $426.07. 


(26) Infant Child of Prague: Mrs. N. B. C., Pa., 15c; K. D., N. Y,, 


$10. Total, $443.15. 

(27) Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $428.40. 

(28) Our Lady of the Atonement, No. 2: A. J]. L., Mass., $4 
B. L., Ill., $1; M. M., L. L, N. Y., $1. Total, $420.64 

(29) Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. A. McC., N. Y., $3; Mrs. C. I 
O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $390.23 

(30) St. Michael: Mrs. M. T. D., Kas., $10. Total, $35( 

(31) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O'B., C: r $1.5 
Total, $327.80 

(32) St. John the Divine: $280.06. 

(33) Holy Spirit: M. V., Wash., $1. $278.35 

(34) Five Wounds: $274.10. (35) St. Margaret Mary: $261.45. 

(36) Brother Jude: $259.10. 

(37) Our Sorrowful Mother: Miss D. W., Dak., 50c. Total, $242.10 

(38) Holy Family: Mrs. K. M., N. Y. C., 50c. Total, $198.05. 


(39) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: EF. B., N. Y., $12.50; 


Anon., $1. Total, $196.45. 
(40) Archangel Raphael: Mrs. J. C., N. Y., $5. Total, $161.30. 
(41) Sacred Head: $135.45. 
(42) Brother Philip, No. 3: M. A. F., $5. Total, $102.30. 


(43) Most Holy Trinity: $93.20. (44) BI. Mother Cabrini: $78.20. 
(45) Brother Anthony: $68.85. (46) Brother Andre: $54.10. (47) St. 


Teresa of Avila: $35.00. 
(48) Pius XI: S. C., Conn., $3. Total, $27.60. 


(49) Catherine Tekakwitha: $27.55. 
(50) St. Gerard Majella: EF. M., N. Y. - 25c. Total, $23.88. 
(51) Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. N » Pa., 0c; E. M., N. ¥. ¢ 


25c. Total, $12.75. 
(52) St. Clare of Assisi: Miss M., Pa., $1. Total, $10.25. 
(53) Msgr. Baker: $8.35. (54) Our Lady of Victory: $6.50. 


<i 


38. 
¥., $10; M. M. F., N. Y., $1; N. G., 


Total, $1,637.55. 
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ing the summer, two of these young 
men will be ordained in the Fali, 
Deo volente. As Frater Clement is 
pursuing special studies leading to 
the degree of Lector in Theology 
the time of his ordination will not 
be advanced. 


* * * 


Beginning on Ascension Day, 
June 3, our Friars at Graymoor 
took part in a special Triduum of 
Masses and Prayers for our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII, now glori- 
ously reigning. The Mass on the 
opening day was a Solemn one, 
with a sermon on the great spiritual 
force and leadership of the Head 
of Christ’s Church on earth. The 
Triduum marked the close of the 
Jubilee Year that commemorated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
consecration of Pope Pius as a 
Bishop in the Church of God. 


A General Chapter of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement is 
scheduled to take place at Gray- 
moor during the second week of 
June. According to the Constitu- 
tions of the Society, a General 
Chapter is to convene every six 
years for the purpose of electing 
Superiors and determining the 
policies of the Society as a whole 
for the period that ensues before 
the next Chapter. All priests have 
been summoned to attend this 
Chapter, with the exception of those 
whose duties in the mission field 
or as chaplains in the armed serv- 
ices makes their attendance pro- 
hibitive. The Friar Clerics and the 
Lay Brothers are also to be repre- 
sented by delegates elected by 
them. 


While this is to be the first 
Chapter at which the Father Foun- 
der will not be present, its work 
will be directed in accordance with 
his ideals. Preparation by means 
of prayer to God the Holy Spirit 
for the guidance of those in attend- 
ance at the Chapter have been 
made in all houses of the Society, 
and each priest has been directed 
to offer the Holy Sacrifice for the 
same intention. 
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Since the General Chapter of 
1937 the Society has enjoyed a 
healthy growth. The number of 
priests has increased from 18 to 50; 
the number of Clerics has been 
greatly increased; and the number 
of Lay Brothers has trebled. The 
new foundations at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., Kinston, Lumberton, and 
High Point in North Carolina, and 
Greenwood, Canada, date from this 
period. All other activities have 
been maintained in the Mission 
Field, with the exception of one 
station in Texas, and preliminary 
work has been laid for future de- 
velopments at Rossinver in Ireland 
and at Murphy, North Carolina. 
For these and all the spiritual and 
material blessings bestowed upon 
the Society of the Atonement, the 
General Chapter will give fervent 
thanks in a Te Deum, scheduled 
for the Vigil of Pentecost. 


* * * «* 


The first of the Retreats sched- 
uled for the Sisters from the Mother- 
house and the Missions took place 
at St. Francis’ Convent during the 
week of May 23. Father Boniface 
Goldhausen, O.F.M.Cap., of Glen- 
clyffe Monastery, was Retreat Mas- 
ter. 

The problem of maintaining ovr 
group of poor students is helped 
greatly by the charity of those who 
contribute to our Student’s Bread 
Fund. We hope our benefactors 
will continue to be mindful of us in 
this respect as by doing so, they 
will enrich themselves with the 
blessings which God has promised 
to those who respond to the call of 
charity. 

To those good friends whose 
names are initialed in the report 
below, we express our grateful 
thanks for their gifts to our Stu- 
dent’s Bread Fund. 

E. G., Conn., $5; E. M., Ill, $20; Mrs 
F.C. K., N. J., $2; Mrs. W.. BR. K., Tex.. 
4$¢; Mra. S. D., N. J., $2; Mes. J. C., 
N. Y., $5; A. D. H., Conn., $4; The 
Press, $1; C. W., Me., $5; A. A., N. Y., 
$2: Mrs. L. deR.,. N. ¥., $1; A. ¥. F., 
Mass., $4; Mrs. W. R. K., Tex., $59 
Anon., $1; J. Kelly, N. Y., $5. 











PERPETUAL NOVENA 


to 


ST. ANTHONY 
at 


Graymoor 


Since his death, St. Anthony’s 
fame as a helper in necessities and 
as a continuous worker of miracles, 
has grown from day to day. His 
clients are numbered by the mil- 
lions and their number increases 


apace. 


Here at Graymoor we receive 
hundreds of petitions to be prayed 
for in the Perpetual Novena at St. 
Anthony’s Shrine, and it is notable 
from the letters of thanksgiving 
which come to us that a great num- 
ber of favors are granted. There 
is no better way to show apprecia- 
tion for favors received than by 
contributing to our St. Anthony 


Bread Fund here at Graymoor. 


We will be 


petitions for remembrance in the 


glad to receive 
Novena at St. Anthony’s Shrine 
at Graymoor. A new Novena 


begins every Tuesday. 


Send your petitions for this 
Franciscan Friars of 


Gar- 


Novena to: 
the Atonement, Graymoor, 


rison, New York. 








A Challenge te Prejudice 


By Reverend David Gannon, 


WONDERFUL event took 

place here in Kinston on 

Palm Sunday. It was one 
of those rare occasions which fill 
the human heart with so much joy 
that by a strange paradox of human 
nature, that joy can only be ex- 
pressed in tears. 

Father Thomas and I had pre- 
pared sixteen of our converts for 
Confirmation. One half hour be- 
fore His Excellency, Bishop Mc-- 
Guinness arrived, a bus filled with 
white Marines from the nearby 
Marine base at New River, came 
to be confirmed. Their chaplain, 
Father Riley, had heard of our 
coming Confirmation and prepared 
the men. We did not know that 
they were coming, but we were very 
glad to have them. 

God’s ways are strange to men. 
He brings souls into the Church in 
the most unexpected manner. Many 
Negroes labor under the delusion 
that the Catholic Church is “the 
White man’s Church.” Probably, 
because there are so few Negro 
priests. That day, the church was 
filled with the better class Negroes 
who had come “to see what was 
going on.” One of our Catholic 
colored teachers told me later that 
when the white Marines arrived, 
another teacher, a non-Catholic, 
said to her: “Here is the test. 
Now, we shall see if the Bishop 
has the courage to confirm the 
Colored first.” Bishop McGuinness 
has lots of courage. In North 
Carolina, he sets the example of 
courage for his missionary priests. 
In this particular instance, he did 
not need any special courage. He 
confirmed the Colored Catholics 
first. To him, as to every zealous 
bishop, they were all children of 
God irrespective of color. To each 
one he said: “I sign you with the 
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sign of the Cross, and I confirm 
you with the chrism of salvation in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Then, 
with a slight blow on the cheek, 
each one became a Knight of the 
undefeated Commander Jesus 
Christ. 

In his sermon, Bishop McGuin- 
ness stressed the marks of the true 
church of Christ, particularly its 
unity, which was beautifully demon- 
strated in the reception of the 
Sacrament by the interracial group 
of Whites and Negroes. Speaking 
to the Colored, Bishop McGuinness 
said: “Like the Poles and the 
Irish, the lot of the Colored has 
been one of suffering. Today, you 
become strong soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. We soldiers of Christ are 
perpetually at war against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. The 








S.A. 


Sacrament you are about to receive 
will fortify you with the necessary 
grace to carry on this war, so that 
in the end, the Divine General, 
Christ, will reward you with eternal 
decorations.” 

To the Marines, His Excellency 
said: “You men know more about 
being a soldier than I do. Today, 
however, you shall become a full- 
tledged soldier of Christ. As you 
go forth to win the victory for our 
glorious country, may you feel the 
presence of Christ, the undefeated 
Commander, at your side on the 
march, in the camp, and on the 
battlefield. Always remember the 
victory which overcomes the world 
is your faith.” 

In coming to a Colored parish to 
be confirmed with their Negro 
brothers, these twenty-eight men, 
wearing the uniform of a great 


His Excellency, Bishop McGuinness, with the Confirmation Class at 


Kinston, N. C., 


on Palm Sunday. 
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company of heroes, the United 
States Marines, preached a power- 
ful and eloquent sermon. Here 
was a real demonstration of our 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This was showing to the 
world that we practice what we 
believe—that we are all brothers 
one to another in Jesus Christ under 
the Fatherhood of God—that on the 
last day the only segregation will 
be between the good and the 
damned—that we shall be glorified 
in the presence of Christ and our 
dazzling glory, like the Divinity 
which overflowed the humanity of 
Christ on Tabor shall in no way be 
dulled by the pigmentation of our 
skin. 

It is fitting for me to pay tribute 
to the wonderful manifestation of 
faith and the fervor of our soldiers, 
sailors and Marines here in the 
Southland. Prior to the war, the 
Church was very much misunder- 
stood and little known. In this 
town of twenty thousand souls, 
there are still only eighty-one 
White and forty-two Colored Catho- 
lics. Since the war, this town, like 
so many throughout the South, is 
flooded on week-ends by Service 
men from the nearby camps. The 
churches for White Catholics are so 
crowded that it is impossible for 
everyone to get inside the church. 
The pastor of Kinston’s Catholic 
Church for Whites formerly offered 
two Masses which were attended 
only by the few White Catholics. 
Since the war, he has faculties to 
offer three Masses. Lately, the 
crowds have been so great that 
scores of soldiers, sailors and 
marines have been kneeling in the 
street. Father Thomas and I 
volunteered to say two extra Masses 
in the White Catholic Church be- 
sides our own two Masses for the 
Colored. There are now seven 
Masses offered each Sunday in this 
town where thirty years ago one 
Mass was offered each month over 
a grocery store. Out of evil, God 
always brings good. This war may 
be the means of bringing the 
Kellys, the Murphys, and the Cal- 
lahans of the Southland back to 
the Church of their forebears. Soon, 


Cy 


perhaps, like us, they shall see in 
the red stripes of the star spangled 
banner the Precious Blood of the 
Son of God, in the white stripes, the 
dawning light of a world born anew 
and in the blue background which 
sustains the stars, the all-envelop- 
ing robe of the Mother of all man- 
kind. 
of * ok 

By way of an addendum to the 
foregoing from the pen of our own 
hard working and very zealous mis- 
sionary, Father David, S.A., the 
Editor feels it is appropriate to 
bring in here excerpts from an 
article entitled, “The South—A 
Neglected Opportunity” — written 
for The Ecclesiastical Review by 
the Bishop of Raleigh, Most Rever- 
end Eugene J. McGuinness. His 
Excellency writes of the condition 
of the Church in the South, particu- 
larly in the State of North Carolina, 
and asserts that the principal dif- 
ficulty arises from lack of personnel 
and equipment, as there are fifty 
counties in the State in which there 
is not a Catholic chapel or priest 
and adds “hence it is natural to con- 
clude that the twins of ignorance— 
prejudice and bigotry—abound in 
these parts.” And, he adds, “We 
are not here to proselytize church- 
goers, but very definitely we are 
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here to bring to His Tabernacle 
those who by neglect or distance 
fail Him.” 

Bishop McGuinness stresses the 
importance of the race question in 
the South, which. he termed “an 
overwhelming one” from a patriotic 
as well as a religious standpoint. 
He estimated there are 13,000,000 
colored persons in the South and of 
this number only 300,000 Catholics. 
The Bishop inquires: 

“Did you ever consider what an 
easy prey these people could ve 
for the subtle, specious doctrines 
of Communism ?” 

Advocating assistance both in 
personnel and finances from the 
cities and larger parishes not only 
in the South, but throughout the 
country, to spread Catholicism in 
the rural districts, Bishop McGuin- 
ness declares: 

“Mother Church has long since 
come to the realization that a dense 
urban following and a little rural 
backing are the seeds of a discord 
in any vital organization, unless the 
urban financially adopt their less 
favored brethren. The feeders of 
our cities are the rural population 
and if we send unbelieving, indif- 
ferent men and women to the cities, 
soon their churches will be 
emptied.” 





carry on as usual, 


most enjoyable time. 


bring Ration Cards. 


guests to the Hostel. 





Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor 


The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement wish to assure their 
friends that Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor will continue to 
The Sisters look forward to welcoming many 
guests during the Summer vacation time and all are assured a 


For the duration of the war, guests are requested not to make 
reservations by phone, but write in at least a few days in ad- 
vance—a week if at all possible. 


It is understood that neither tubercular or nervous cases can 
be received, nor any needing special diet or attention. 

A reference is required from all new guests. 

How to reach Our Lady’s Hostel: 
Central to Peekskill, where a taxi is always available to bring 


Address inquiries to: 
SISTER FRANCIS, S.A. 
Our Lady’s Hostel 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Guests should arrange also to 


Trains from the Grand 








With This Ring... 


LD FATHER THERRE lay 
() back in his chair with a 

long sigh of relief. Now at 
last, he could rest and rest and rest. 
He was tired—flesh tired and bone 
tired, yet no one seemed to under- 
stand. When he complained that 
he was tired, all seemed to answer 
the same, “Oh yes, Father, of 
course—and why wouldn’t you be 
tired? Fifty years a priest! You’ve 
certainly earned a rest but—- wait 
until after the celebration. Just 


wait!” So he was waiting. He had 
always waited. All his life had 
been spent in waiting. Father 


Therre had a childlike grasp of the 
infinite gift of unquestioning 
patience. 

A small group of his zealous 
parishioners had just left and so 
their admonishing words rang in 
his ears and he relaxed in his study; 
a small frail figure in a shabby, 
worn chair before a freshly built 
fire. He snapped off the offensive 
electric light and gazed unseeingly 
at the fire. “Such a comfort,” he 
mused, “my fireplace is such a com- 
fort. It is quiet and comforting 
when I so wish and snappingly 
energetic when I so wish. It is my 
one pleasure—my friendly fire- 
place.” 

As he watched, a myriad of 
roman candle sparks shot up the 
ever-engulfing chimney. The old 
priest’s gaze wavered before the 
bright reflections of the sparks as 
they danced off a shiny object on 
the study desk. Lifting the object 
reluctantly, the priest twirled it 
absent-mindedly between gnarled 
arthritic hands. Yes, it was shiny 
and tomorrow it would shine with 
an inner light for it would then be 
consecrated by his bishop—his com- 
memoration gift—from his people— 
a chalice! But wait—it was not an 
ordinary chalice! Gold? Of course! 
From France? Of course! Of 








A Chalice. Around its base 
could be seen many precious jewels, 
reflecting the light of the fire as 
reflected the love of the 
parish people who had given them 


they 


in gratitude. 











beautiful design? Ah yes, and 
therein lies the secret of the un- 
usual; the delicate understanding of 
his parishioners who designed the 
chalice for their saintly pastor. 
They reflected his understanding 
which had never been paralleled 
within their experience. 

Acchalice. Around its base couid 
be seen many precious jewels 
gleaming as if to say, “We must be 
at our best for the best is poor com- 
pared with the honor of serving as 
a Receptacle for Him Who gave 
His Best—His Blood for you.” And 
so the gems reflected the light of 
the fire as they reflected the love of 
the parish people who had given 
them, given them in _ gratitude, 
given them for love. Jewels—yes, 
in tasteful design but topped by an 
insignificant thin band of gold ex- 
tending slightly outward from the 
middle of the chalice. A wide but 
thin band of old gold—a wedding 
ring, perhaps. But whose? Father 
Therre touched it with caressing 
fingers. His mother’s ring. He 
traced round and round the gold 
circlet. His dear mother! As his 


By Catherine Hears 


loving fingers traced the ring, his 
circle of memories rolled back ty 
his student days in France. 

Andre Therre was an able, studi. 
ous boy, not bright—not unintel. 
ligent but an able _ seminarian, 
Never one to be remembered, not 
a brilliant orator nor one with a 
liking for the fire and brimstone 
type of sermons, not the type to 
inspire the youth to a life of the 
missionary—Andre Therre was just 
an ordinary youthful seminariaa, 
devout and humble. Rumor, not 
unkindly, had it that he 
peasant and it certainly was true 
that a peasant woman visited him 
each holiday. A peasant woman 
bent with work and aged by work— 
a hand fumbling with her beads as 
she walked along—courteously 
bobbing as she met the students 
but avoiding their eyes as if she 
were too humble to look at the 
future priests. 

Andre’s mother—not to be known 
or seen by the loftier of mind or 
matter. Andre, it was true, seemed 
to be always listening to her yet 
there were those who said she never 
talked. After a time both were dis- 
missed and neglected by the stv- 
dents but not by each other. Plans 
had to be made for soon Andre was 
to be ordained. The great day 
would soon be here—the day every 
boy of religious thought dreams 
of—the great day in a priest's life, 
his day of ordination. 

Time passed too heedlessly for 
soon the day of days arrived. The 
invitations had been accepted. The 
Therre lad must have the best that 
his little village could offer—a feast 
in the square after the Mass—a fire- 
works display after the blessings. 
Yes, the village must do him honor 
for he had no one else with whom 
to share his happiness, no one 
worthy of his first blessing. His 
little peasant mother had left her 
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son two weeks before the ordina- 
tion. 

“I will watch from Heaven,” she 
said as she placed her worn little 
hands in his and gratefully closed 


her eyes. Closed her eyes, to open 
them in Heaven—a saint of the 
field and the home. 

So Father Therre went his untir- 
ing way with a heavy heart clutch- 
ing at the love encircling him from 
the old-fashioned wedding band 
resting in his vest pocket. His 
mother’s ring—her only legacy— 
but with it went her years of faith- 
ful work and prayer, her sacri- 
fices—And her reward? Andre’s 
love, his prayers, his good life as a 
priest. Ah, that was a reward! 
Her son, a priest of God’s. Her 
reward. 

Her legacy, a ring of gold. No, 
it was a band of steel binding him 
to a life of thankless toil in the low- 
est of the low—the slums of Paris. 
It was a bracelet of steel binding 
him to the worthless and the coun- 
try’s poor. It was as a magnet 
drawing all to him, the poor and the 
tich, the well and the sick, the 
humble and the proud-——all knew 
him and all loved him with the true- 
ness of gold and the strength of 
steel. 
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One complained of an uneasiness 
of mind—“Go to Father Therre. He 
will advise.” 

One sought peace in the family— 
“Go to Father Therre. He can 
bring it about.” 

One had a weakness, a calamity, 
a nothing, but all went to Father 
Therre. He encouraged without 
weakening, he consoled by strength- 
ening, he prayed without preach- 
ing, he built up his offerings to 
God without the terrible tearing 
down. He talked but briefly but 
how much he said! How simple 
but how far-reaching, how right, 
how easy the solution! All was well 
after one talked it over with Father 
Therre. 


Now he was celebrating the 
golden anniversary! His life had 
been full, happy—now it was 


crowned with the fullness of gold, 
the simple dignity of gold. Father 
Therre had always been unassum- 
ing for he had felt that God had 
not ordained him for the color of a 
bishop or a cardinal—his was the 
simple life, the small unassuming 
gold band binding together the more 
colorful gems and jewels. 

Father Therre’s thoughts were 
broken by the sound of the logs 
settling in the fireplace and in the 
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shower of small sparks he thought 
he saw a face—a familiar face. The 
shawled head of his mother seemed 
to appear in the blackness of the 
cooling fire. He started forward, 
sat upright in his chair and held out 
a seeking hand—an eloquent ges- 
ture which seemed to be answered 
by the figure coming toward him 
with outstretched arms. His trans- 
figured face was alive with light, 
his widened eyes reflected the 
jewels of the chalice, quiet in his 
hands—his fingers were peacefully 
still and reposed on the worn gold 
band. His lips opened as if to 
speak but there was silence in the 
room. His hands tightened on the 
chalice, he fell back in the chair, 
his eyes opened to the vision be- 
fore them. All was quiet in the 
little study for Father Therre’s 
golden anniversary was now being 
celebrated in Heaven—he knew, 
for he returned her legacy to his 
mother—her gold ring—a simple 
ring, unassuming but strong; great 
in its simplicity and true in its 
strength. He smiled as he gave her 
the ring for with it went the chalice 
of his life enclosing the unceasing 
prayers, the hardships and sacri- 
fices, and his humility as a “priest 
of God, the gold of the earth.” 








of the Atonement at Graymoor. 


Visitors Welcome at Graymoor 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement extend to you a cordial invitation to visit the Mount 
From the summit of the Mount, one may see on every side 
incomparable views which delight the eye and move the mind to dwell on the forces of nature 
which God set in motion in the creation of this beautiful spot. 


Within fifty miles of the hurry, strain and noise of the great city of New York, Graymoor 
offers an ideal setting in which to regain, for a time at least, a serenity of spirit in the calm and 
peace of its religious atmosphere, and at the same time it provides a welcome change of scene 
and air which serves as a tonic for physical well-being. 


The trip may be made by train leaving for Peekskill from the Grand Central Station in New 
York every Sunday morning at 9:20 or from the 125th Street Station at 9:30 A. M. 


Visitors coming by private conveyance from points north or south should follow Route 9. 
Graymoor is five miles north of Peekskill. 


Holy Mass for Pilgrims at Graymoor on Sundays is offered at 11:30 A. M. 


Refreshments may be had at the Pilgrims’ Pavilion at moderate cost. 











The Loving Heart of Christ 


By Sister M. Innocentia, S.A. 


HE great loving Heart of 
T Christ broods yearningly 

over the beauteous world of 
His creation. Looking over its vast 
expanse of loveliness, now sadly 
marred by man’s perversity—He 
sees ... hearts... human hearts— 
hearts like unto His own in their 
human throbbing—and many of 
them like unto His own by the 
divine influence of sanctifying 
grace. Hearts of little children, 
bubbling over with glee, romping 
through the long, sunny summer 
hours, busy with the hundred and 
one important nothings that make 
childhood so entrancing. Courage- 
ous hearts He sees—those mother- 
hearts which, spite of pain unutter- 
able, bid their stalwart sons good- 
by, and with smiling lips and tear- 
filled eyes, send them forth to serve 
their country and their country’s 
God. Sturdy hearts—the hearts of 
men grown gray, aged before their 
time in that last frightful world 
convulsion—men who faced untold 
horrors, buoyed up by the hope 
that their sons after them might live 
in peace—men who, now that the 
ugly monster of greed and hate has 
again raised its head, give with 
hearts courageous what is dearer to 
them than life itself—their own 
boys—to face that which they had 
vainly fought to spare them. Gal- 
lant hearts—the flower of our 
youth, going forth to secure for 





other lands the priceless gifts of 
freedom and security with which 
God has so abundantly blessed our 
own dear land. Gentle hearts— 
those who wait, and perchance 
weep, the while their fingers are 
busied with womanly tasks, prepar- 
ing soft, clean gauze folded with 
exquisite precision—deftly plying 
the needle, as soft warm garments 
miraculously come into being for 
those despoiled. Aye—and His 
heart grows sad as He sees these— 
greedy hearts, who would batten 
upon the tragic needs of their 


brothers. Cruei hearts, who for 
each wrong would exact ten-fold 
revenge. Selfish hearts, who be. 
wail petty discomforts, the while 
others gladly offer even the su. 
preme sacrifice. Yes—even rebel. 
lious hearts, who cry out blasphen- 
ously accusing Him as the cause of 
all this man-made destruction. Ar- 
rogant hearts, who ruthlessly pursue 
their way, heedless of the wreck- 
age in their wake. And—at this 
His heart rejoices—loving hearts, 
who give their all to make atone. 
ment to His love. Contrite hearts, 
whose bitter-sweet tears cleanse 
away all that is sordid and unclean. 
Loyal hearts, ceaselessly reiterating 
their trust in Him, though all seem 
dark and drear. Grateful hearts, 
thanking Him both for blessings 
and reverses. Consecrated hearts, 
who lose themselves in burning 
ecstasy akin to the fiery ardor of 
His own love-flaming Heart. 

But ah! those hearts — those 
valiant hearts! Those loving 
trusting, zealous hearts! The hearts 
of His very own .. . His missionary 
priests and nuns! Forgotten by a 
world at war... left to struggle on, 
hungry—homeless—destitute—they 
yet remain gallantly true to their 
trust, secure in the knowledge that, 
having been sent by Him, they 
shall, in His own words, “want for 
nothing.” And though for a time 
they must suffer—must endure that 
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The Holy Childhood Association (of which the Union That Nothing Be Lost has a Branch) is a world-wide 
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still greater agony of seeing thei: 
little orphans suffer—they know 
that “to them that love God, all 
things work together unto good.” 
They know that the great Heart of 
their God, looking over His won- 
derful world, will find still some 
generous hearts, hearts who will 
“give till it hurts” for victory— 
and then will give and give again to 
those heroic heralds of His peace, 
that the missionaries may in turn 
give back to Him. For He it is 
whom they serve in the persons of 
their pitiful little orphans. 
Yes—the Heart of Christ gazes 


yearning over the world. He is 
seeking generous hearts. He is 
seeking yours!. And what is your 
response ? 


ok ok oo * 

The response from many hearts 
has been generous, but many, many 
more hearts will, we hope be 
opened even wider so that the flow 
of generosity will become a flood 
bearing on its tide the necessary 
funds to maintain the work of the 
Holy Childhood Association, for 
long a glorious record of achieve- 
ment. Some understanding of this 
record may be gleaned from a re- 
port recently issued by the National 
Office of the Association which 
says : 

“A baby a minute is baptized. 
This is not just a slogan; it is a 
fact. It means that 60 are baptized 
every hour, many of them in China 
where much of this work is done. 
It means that 10,000 are baptized 
every week. It means that 500,000 
are baptized in the course of a year. 
Since the Holy Childhood was 
founded one hundred years ago, 
more than twenty-eight million chil- 
dren have been baptized. 

“Most of them have died from 
the effects of exposure or starva- 
tion, but many have been educated 
with loving care in Holy Childhood 
Homes, becoming in time zealous 
Priests and Sisters or good Catho- 
lic lay apostles for their own 
people. Some 600,000 children are 
supported and educated annually in 
over 600 mission districts.” 

The members of our Union That 
Nothing Be Lost branch of the Holy 
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Childhood have been generous in 
support of this beautiful charity as 
witness the report made each month 
in The Lamp. The latest list of 
contributors for the ransom of poor 
pagan children is as follows: 


Anon., $10; C. H. F., Minn., $5; M. 
R., Mass., $5; Mrs. J. B., Md., $5; J. H., 
Ill., $5; M. E. F. Ww ash., $5; Mrs. J. J. 
5a ti G&G ay B., Minn., $5; E. K., 
N. Y., $10; C. O’S., Mass., $20; M. A. 
B., Mass., $10; M. K., N. Y., $10; Mrs. 
M. K., Minn., $10; S. P., Mich., $10; 
K. R., Mass., $10; a A. H., 7 
$5; J. McD., Mass., $5; C. McM., N. J., 
$5; A. D., Mass., $5; Ses. P. ; Q., 
N. J., $5; ge J. H., N. ¥..C., GBs Mrs. 
a » oo: BT, N.Y. 


* * ad 


From our mail-bag we select the 
following letters. They are but a 
few of the many which space does 
not permit us to publish. 


E. M. W., Seattle, Wash.: “I am 
enclosing five dollars to ransom a 
pagan baby. This will make eight 
babies that I have ransomed. I am 
eleven years old. I would like 
this one to be named James Valen- 
tine. The James is for my soldier 
boy that I have adopted. The Val- 
entine is because we thought of it 
on Valentine’s day.” 

Bless your heart, dear, but yoi 
have a busy life for a little lady of 
your age! Eight ransomed babies, 
and an adopted soldier boy to pray 
for! I think, I really, truly think, 
that after a few more years spent in 
ransoming babies for God and 
Heaven, you'd better don the brown 
habit and black veil, and go right 
over there as a missionary Sister, 
and mother them all! Don’t you 
agree > 

Mrs. A. W., Long Island: “I am 
enclosing herewith a check in the 
amount of five dollars to ransom a 
Chinese baby. You might be inter- 
ested in knowing how this money 
was realized. Several War Relief 
groups were organized in the office 
in which I work, to raise funds for 
the Russians, English, U. S. O., etc., 
but I noted the poor Chinese were 
being rather neglected. During the 
past year I recall only one affair be- 
ing given to aid the Chinese. How- 
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ever, I devised a little scheme of 
my own. My husband and I have 
quite a collection of books, many of 
which have been loaned, from time 
to time, to several of the girls with 
whom I work. I informed them that 
in the future they would have: to 
deposit a nickel in one of your mite 
boxes for every book which they 
read. The enclosed check is the 
result.” 

Which just goes to show the 
truth of the old saying, ‘Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” Or 
of that still more beautiful saying, 
“Love will FIND a way.” May God 
bless and reward such love! 

Mrs. J. D. H., Des Moines, Iowa: 
“Enclosed please find check for 
five dollars for the ransom of a 
Chinese baby. You may call the 
little one Joseph. I made a promise 
to purchase a Chinese baby for 
heaven if a very serious lung infec- 
tion would be cured by God’s will. 
I am still fighting it, and feel ter- 
ribly discouraged, but if I am 
restored to health will ransom 
babies, one a month for a year, in 
thanksgiving.” 

Discouraged> Perish the thought' 
Just look what you have accom- 
plished. In ransoming a soul for 
heaven, you have done more than 
“all the king’s armies and all the 
king’s men.” Keep smiling! Smiles 
are a good lung tonic! 

Mrs. J. H. D., Park Ridge, IIl.: 
“T am enclosing ten dollars for the 
ransom of two Chinese babies to 
be named Jude and Joseph. I 
promised this if I would recover 
from a major operation, and, thanks 
to the prayers, I am now on the 
way to good health, and hope to be 
able to ransom babies very often. 
This is the seventh baby I have 
ransomed, and while sometimes it 
was not so easy, I felt better for 
doing so, and hope to send you 
some more very soon.” 

If you feel happier for every 
baby you ransom, and you have al- 
ready ransomed seven ...1 wonder 
you don’t just burst with happiness! 
But maybe we are like rubber bal- 
loons, and expand to fit the happi- 
ness God pours into us when we do 
something to please Him! 


Out of His Past 


OHN BROOKS finished the 
second doughnut, washed it 
down with a gulp of coffee. 
He noticed the man had finished 

ordering his evening meal, sat at 
the table, facing him. Brooks 
studied the stern, strong-featured 
face, then was positive he’d met 
the man before. But where? 

There was something vaguely 
familiar about the man but Brooks 
could not quite remember what. 
The man had just entered the 
restaurant, was middle-aged, well- 
dressed. He’d hesitated a moment 
before taking over a corner table. 

Brooks sat at the counter, trying 
to enjoy his coffee and doughnuts. 
He shivered inside his thin summer 
suit as the cold blast from the open 
door had hit him. His eyes fol- 
lowed the man as he divested him- 
self of a thick, fleecy overcoat, 
hung it on a wall rack. 

That overcoat! It looked heavy 
and woolly, and warm as a gust 
from an open fireplace. He glanced 
from the coat to the front window, 
saw the snow swirling outside, 
driven by a wind of blizzard-like 
proportion. His eyes wandered 
back to the overcoat. He closed 
them tightly, tried to shut out the 
sight of it. 

It reminded Brooks too much of 
the fine overcoat he once possessed 
and which had long since gone to 
pay the rent of his miserable little 
third floor room. 

The man waited impatiently for 
his order. He glanced at his wrist 
watch, then the door. He suddenly 
left his chair, walked to the rear 
of the restaurant and disappeared 
into a telephone booth. 

Brooks noted there were half a 
dozen customers in the place but all 
busy with their plates. The pro- 
prietor was rattling dishes some- 
where in the rear. The man in the 
booth couldn’t possibly see his 
table . . . and his overcoat! 


Brooks made the decision. He 
gulped the rest of his coffee, threw 
his last two nickels on the counter. 
He tried to appear nonchalant as 
he walked over, put on the overcoat 
and left the restaurant. 

He felt his heart pound furiously 
as he made the sidewalk. It was 
the first time he’d ever done any- 
thing like this, but, he had to eat. 
His vision of a quarter-inch steak 
smothered in onions was quickly 
followed by another. It really was 
a bitter night! But he could get at 
least ten dollars for the coat. ... 
He thought of the steak again. 
Brooks shuddered, hesitated, then 
quickened his stride determinedly. 

It would be a shame to sell it 
though. Brooks ran his hand softly 


over the smooth fabric. The coat 
was even warmer than he had 
imagined. 


He was still admiring it when he 
turned a corner and struck some- 
thing solid. Solid but yielding and 
he almost lost his balance. He re- 
covered to find a young lady in a 
fur coat sitting on the sidewalk, 
staring at him indignantly. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” Brooks 
helped her up. He recovered her 
fur-trimmed turban. “It was my 
fault. Are you hurt?” 

“Why don’t you look... 
stopped, stared at 
stared much too long. 
hurt.” 

“You're sure you’re O.K.? It was 
awfully clumsy of me.” 

“T’m all right.” She hurried 
away. 

Brooks walked on slowly. Dang 
the luck anyway. Meeting a girl 
like that—just when things weren’t 
going so well. ... He thrust his 
hand in the overcoat pockets 
angrily. 

Brooks’ left hand touched some- 
thing. Pebbles... or stones! Or— 
No! But he felt the chain. He 
brought the thing out. Brooks 


?” She 
his overcoat, 
“No, I’m not 


—By Raymond Schoeder 


stopped to stare at the Rosary in 
his hand; stared a long time, his 
mind a confusion of thoughts. He 
dropped it back into the pocker, 
walked on thoughtfully. 

A rosary! A Catholic, the owner 
of the coat! Brooks remembered 
sadly that he used to pray the 
rosary, about five or was it ten 
years ago? He tried to recall when 
he’d been to Sunday Mass. Must 
be all of five years, about the time 
he was managing editor of the 
Caldwell Daily Bugle. That was 
before he had unwittingly let a 
story go through without proper 
verification and the paper suffered 
that costly libel suit, and they fired 
him and blacklisted him with every 
other newspaper publisher. He'd 
thought about going back to church 
a couple of times but he was always 
too busy looking for another job. 
When they found out who he was 
the papers didn’t even want him 
around as a reporter. And now he 
couldn’t even get on a weekly news- 
paper any more. Only last week 
the Post, a twice-a-week newspaper 
right here in Silver City, had 
refused him. 

Brooks peeked at the rosary 
again. He thought of the owner. 
Not a young man any more, he 
might catch cold or even worse, go- 
ing home without his overcoat. 

As sudden as his decision to 
steal the coat was his resolve to 


return it. Brooks headed back to- 
wards the restaurant. 

But the man had left. Brooks 
walked back and forth several 


times, peering through the window. 
The owner was gone. 
In the morning Brooks examined 


the coat, found a label from a 
prominent clothing merchant in 
Silver City. He stopped at the 


store, told the clerk he was from a 
prominent club in town, that the 
coat had been checked there and 
had not been called for. If they 
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could tell him to whom they had 
sold such coats they might be able 
to return it to its owner. 

The clerk thumbed through their 
records. “We've sold three such 
coats this fall,” he announced. “We 
didn’t get the one customer’s name 
but the other two are Henry Apple- 
ton of the Appleton Insurance Co., 
and George P. Haden, editor of the 
Silver City Post.” 

Brooks murmured “Thank you” 
and felt very blue. The editor of 
the Post. That’s why the man’s 
face seemed familiar. He’d seen 
the man in the office of the Post 
but had been unable to talk with 
him personally. He had intended 
to try again. And now he’d stolen 
the coat of the very man he’d been 
hoping to secure employment from. 

There was only one thing to do, 
Brooks decided. He’d have to re- 
turn the coat without being seen. 
He could send it, but no, he’d better 
teturn it himself. Someone else 
might be tempted. It was an 
expensive coat. 

Brooks waited until evening be- 
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“What?” 





Haden exclaimed. 


fore he approached the brown brick 


dwelling of the publisher. He 
entered a small gate, approached 
the front door. There was light in 
one of the front rooms. He laid 
the coat in front of the door, rang 
the bell, and left. 

Almost immediately a feminine 
voice yelled, “Hey!” Brooks didn’t 
wait. He broke into a run. He 
didn’t stop for two blocks, until he 
was satisfied no one was following. 

Back in his room, Brooks felt 
very much relieved that he’d re- 
turned the coat. The immediate 
problem now was to eat. He brought 
out a small gold watch from a suit- 
case. It was a keepsake from his 
mother, his last, one with which he 
didn’t care to part. But it was gold 
and should be worth at least fifteen 
to twenty dollars. 

He was still undecided about the 
watch when he heard the knock on 
the door. He slipped it into a 
pocket. ‘‘Come in.” 

It was the girl he’d knocked to 
the pavement last night. Only she 
was smiling . . . and prettier! 


“What's your name, 


9” 
young man? 


“Well,” was all Brooks could say. 
She cast a brief glance around 


the room. “I’d like to have you 
come with me. Dad wants to talk 
to you.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“All right, you don’t have to act 
innocent,” she said. ‘When you 


bumped into me last night I thought 
I recognized dad’s overcoat. I was 
supposed to meet him at the restau- 
rant. When I got there he was just 
calling the house to inquire if I was 
coming . . . and his overcoat was 
gone. We probably could have 
caught you last night, but dad said 
‘let him go. He must need it pretty 
bad.’ Dad’s like that. He even 
felt you might bring it back. Sol 
followed you up here with my car 
tonight. Are you coming?” 

Brooks met her eyes a moment. 
“What can I lose?” 

She spoke once on the way over. 
“Having hard luck?” 

“A little,” Brooks said. 

“Out of a job?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What do you do?” 
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“I’m a writer.” What did she 
want anyway, the story of his life? 

“A writer!” she exclaimed. “What 
kind, not newspaper?” 

“Yeah, newspaper. I’ve done re- 
porting and editing. Say, what is 
this? Why the questions?” Brooks 
protested. 

“Fine, fine,” she smiled, but of- 
fered no explanation. 

At the Haden house she led him 
straight through the living room 
and dining room to a large bed- 
room in the back of the house. 

“Oh, dad, are you awake?” she 
called. “Here he is.” 

Brooks found himself in a large, 
well-furnished bedroom. His head 
propped up on pillows, a pale- 
cheeked man lay in the bed, watch- 
ing him soberly. 

“Well, young 
smiled slightly. “Have a chair.” 

“Thank you.” Brooks preferred 
to take it standing. 

“I’m not going to lecture you for 
making off with my coat,” the pub- 
lisher went on, “but there’s one 
thing—I’d like to know why you 
decided to return it?” 

“Well, I...1... in the pocket,” 
Brooks hesitated, stammered. 

“All right. All right. I guess I 
know,” Haden waved it aside. 
“But I wonder if you know what 
your little mistake is going to cost 
me? I caught a bad cold coming 
home without my overcoat. The 
doctor fears pneumonia and has 
ordered me to bed for probably a 
week.” He stopped, coughed. 

“In the meantime,” Haden con- 
tinued, “the Silver City Post goes 
to press twice a week. Here I am, 
flat on my back, and there isn’t a 
man in the shop capable of getting 
the news and writing it up—at least 
not the way I want it written.” 

“I’m awful sorry, Mr. Haden,” 
Brooks said. “Really I am. I 
wish . . . I wish I could help.” 
Should he tell the publisher about 
himself ? 

“But, daddy,” the girl broke in. 
“He can help. I talked with him 
on the way over. He’s a writer. 


man,” Haden 


He has had experience as reporter 
and editor.” 
“What?” Haden exclaimed. He 


eyed Brooks sharply. “What’s 
your name, young man?” 

“Brooks. John Brooks.” And 
then he was afraid the publisher 
might recognize the name. 

“Brooks,” Haden echoed. “‘Seems 
that was the name of the fellow 
they fired from the Caldwell Daily 
Bugle five years ago.” His eyes 
were boring through Brooks. “I 
own an interest in that paper,” the 
publisher continued. We lost con- 
siderable money in that libel suit. 
I’m not so sure though it was 
entirely the poor chap’s fault. He 
may have acted in good faith. Just 
the same he was careless. I wouldn’t 
have him work on my paper if the 
sheet never went to press. You're 
not that Brooks, are you?” 

“Well, sir, . . . ” Brooks hesi- 
tated. Should he tell? —but he 
wanted to help. 

“But, no,” Haden said definitely, 
“that Brooks wouldn’t have re- 
turned the coat.” 

“Even if he was, dad, what’s the 
difference?” the girl broke in. 
“We've got to have help.” 

“No, not the same man,” Haden 
said thoughtfully. “I don’t want to 
ask any more questions. I need a 
Rs...” 

“But, Mr. Haden. . 
protested. 

“Enough ... ” Haden cut him 
short. He was all business now. 
“Doris will show you around. She 
knows almost as much about the 
newspaper business as I do. I 
suggest you stay here at the house 
tonight. I think we can arrange for 
a shave and a shower.” 

And they arranged it beautifully, 
Brooks found out. After he’d 
cleaned up, felt more like his old 
self, he found Doris waiting with 
hot food. And he was about as 
hungry as a lost kitten! 

After he’d stowed the food away 
“Thank you,” he told the girl, “but 
I really should go... . ” 

“You heard what dad said, and 
you’re working for him now,” she 
smiled. 

Brooks shrugged his shoulders. 
“O.K. I wonder if you could dig 
up three or four back issues of the 
Post for me?” 


. ” Brooks 











SPECIAL NOVENA 


in honor of the Feast 
of 
Our Lady of the 


Atonement 
JULY 9th 


will be offered at the 
Shrine in the Convent 
Chapel of the Sisters 
of the Atonement at 
Graymoor 


Send your petitions for 
remembrance now. Our 
Lady of the Atonement 
has always been so gra- 
cious to her Clients that 
the Novena in her honor 
has become widely 
known as the NOVENA Of 
LAST RESORT. 


Petitions for remem- 
brance should be = ad- 
dressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, 
Graymoor, Garrison, 


New York. 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Reverend John H. McKenna 

Cecilia C. Hickey, Joseph Chiappetta, 
Patrick Murray, Margaret Murray, 
James Fogarty, Margaret Fogarty, 
Ellen Tansey, Mrs. Elizabeth Houston, 
Michael G. McCormick, Evelyn S. 
Rhoades, George Edward Roy, David 
A. Lankart, Josephine Carmel, Terence 
Smith, William Chamberlain, George 
F. Fay, Bridget Egan, Michael Ryan, 


Henry Wakley, Patrick Drumm, Anne 
C. McCartney, Robert Shaun Mahon, 


Captain Theodore Sweetland, Mary 
Burns, Edward Olsen, John Degnan, 
Mrs. Mary Zelosky, Anna Ryan, Mary 


Dimano, Lieut. Bill Bruce, Mary E. 


Wissner, James William Burns, George 


Munay, Bridget Burke, Mrs. Lillian 
Kelly, Thomas Sheridan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Smith, Agnes R. McKenna, 
Francis J. Grueter, Michael Craven, 
Mrs. Marie J. Kappler, Michael 
Dunican, John Prout, Francis Kehoe, 
Virginia Wheeler, Anna Czelusniak, 
Thomas Mullin, Walter Kazlauskas:, 


Francis Williams, Eugene G. McGann, 
Alice A. Henry, John J. Hajduk Sr., 
Mrs. Mary Hoefling, Christian Hoefling. 
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“Sure. We've got copies around 
the house. But why?” 

“To study them. If I’m going to 
write for his paper I want to get 
the slant of the paper as much as 
possible. I want to study his style, 
to imitate it if I can, so folks won't 
even notice your dad isn’t editing 
the paper.” 

“Oh,” Doris said thoughtfully. 

The first issue was the hardest 
for Brooks. The Friday issue came 
easier. He could feel the old 
enthusiasm returning. 

It seemed a little strange to 
Brooks to hear Mass again on Sun- 
day but he found the sacrifice of 
the Mass comforting. He left the 
church with a feeling of peace and 
kindness towards his fellow man 
that he hadn’t known for years. 

He saw Doris Haden leaving the 
church. She was alone. He stopped, 
intending to wait for her, then 
decided against it. After all, he 
was nobody. He had no right to— 
to her company. 

Brooks edited the Post three 
weeks. During that time he saw 
Haden only four times. The pub- 
lisher’s cold didn’t seem to get any 
worse; still he’d complain it wasn’t 
any better. Or maybe he was just 
taking a much-needed rest. Brooks 
was beginning to suspect the latter. 

But after the third week he 
showed up. There was fire in his 
eyes. And his eyes were directed 
at Brooks! 

“See here, Brooks,” Haden 
stormed. “I’ve had enough of this. 
You’ve deceived me. You lied to 
me. I just found out you’re the 
Brooks who was fired from the 
Caldwell Daily Bugle.” 
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“You’re wrong, Mr. Haden,” 
Brooks held his ground, “I’m not 
the same man. I’ve changed. And, 
I tried to tell you, but you wouldn’t 
listen. And I wanted to help.” 

“You’ve changed,” Haden scof- 
fed. “You're a liar as well as a 
thief. Get out, Brooks, get out. 
You hear me? You're fired.” 


Brooks struggled to control him- 
self. Doris had followed her father 
into the office and of course, had 
heard everything. Brooks walked 
stiffly toward his hat and coat. 
Without a glance at either he 
reached the door. 

It was then he heard his name 
called. He turned to find both 
Haden and his daughter with broad 
friendly smiles. 

“Come back here, you fool,” the 
publisher chuckled. “I just wanted 
to see if you could take it. We've 
known all along you were the John 
Brooks from the Bugle. But we,” 
he pointed at his daughter, “thought 
you deserved another chance. And 
you’ve done all right, my boy. 
There’s only one thing. I fired you 
and that stands.” 

“Oh,” Brooks was puzzled. 

“Tell him, Doris,” Haden said. 

“Well, dad spoke to the other 
publishers of the Caldwell Bugle 
about your fine record here, and 
starting Monday your old job as 
managing editor will be waiting 
for you.” 

“Thank you, both of you, for 
your kindness,” Brooks said. 

“As one of the publishers of the 
Caldwell paper, I feel we acted too 
hasty in your case, Mr. Brooks. I 
wish there was something . . . some 
way I could reward you or make it 
up to you.” 

Brooks glanced at the girl. Doris 
returned his smile. 

“That isn’t what I meant,” Haden 
tried to appear stern, failed. 

“If you wish, Mr. Haden, there 
is something,” Brooks said. “Your 
overcoat...” 

“T’ll give it to you—” 

“I don’t want it,” Brooks re- 
torted. “But, Mr. Haden, that 


rosary you carry in the pocket, I 


” 


would accept that... 
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